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are 2a war 


SHALL WE HAVE PEACE OR WAR? 
vo" a My - ; 
¥rom THE Sours, we have only additional versions 
of the rumors mentioned in our last of Yucatan hav- 
wz declared independence of Mexico again; which 
wns out to be a provisional declarafion only, to take 
sect if Mexico persists in disregarding the conditions of 
the treaty between therm. Some vague rumors of other 
yovinces having declared independence have reached 
ys during the week, as well as further reports of Arista 
being in arms against Paredes, and of Santa Anna being 
shout to return to Vera Cruz. e it 

The American squadron has, by this time, no doubt, 
wncentrated at some point in the guif. . 

Rerations wita Great Britain. Notwithstanding 
the terms in which our executive rejecied the offer made 
by Mr. Pakenham to refer the Oregon dispute to arbitra- 
jon; Notwithstanding the warlike tone maintained by 





































nany of the orators in both houses of congress; notwith- 
danding the debate now going on in the United States | 
nate; and notwithstanding the apparent difficulty of | 
wcertaining how the president's recommendations are to 
he fully carried out, as it 13 asserted they will be, and | 
war with England avoided—yet, certain it Is, that the 

apprehensions of an impending war have _Measurably | 
sibsided during the week past. ‘I'he public mind rests 

won the assertions made by most of the speakers in the | 
debate, that war will not ensue; it rests Upon the quali- 
fed terms in which the house of representatives have: 
passed the resolutions for giving the twelve monthis? no- 
tice; it rests upon the ascertained majority 1 the senate, 
qgainst a war; and it rests above all upon the obvious 
disbelief which the administration evidently entertain of 
any war being likely to result between England and the 
United States from the course which they are steering— 
a disbelief manifested by their refraining altogether frora 





view to such a contingency. 

There have been many publications during the week, 
insiyuating that the president designs to purchase from | 
Great Britain a favoraixe termination of the Oregon dis- 
pue by sacrificing to their manulactariag and commer: , 
cial cupidity, the tariff of 1842, and with it, the manuface | 
turing and commercial interests of the United States. 


The Washington Union, of the 18th. in reference to 
one oj those rumors published in the Baltimore Patriot, | 
commences by accusing the “infatuated advocates of a! 
provective tariff” of *‘PREFERRING A WAR FOR OREGON, | 
70 A REDUCTION OF THE TARIFF.” That paper. the (Pa- | 
triot,) says the Union, “finds a poor pretext fora most! 
gratuitous expression of its sentiments upon the subject, 
in certain rumors Oo! iginatiog in this city to the effect that 
the Oregon controversy would be settled to American 
suisfaction by an equivalent offered in the reduction of, 
the American tariff; We have no doubt that the rumor 
about this basisof an amicable adjustment of our differ- 
ences with Great Britain, has its foundation in the cri- | 
minal design to complicate the foreign and the domestic 
question to the end of preserving a monopoly tothe ma- 
nufacturers in the event of a successful clamor about 
“bargaining,” or in the ocher event, and more desired— | 
war itself. We do sincerely think that many of the} 
ultra friends of the protective sysiemn would tuca prefer | 
war with Great Britain to a repeal of the tariff. They 
tosayin plain terms—and why? Suppose that congress | 
should reduce the rates of duties, and thus open the} 


' 


American ports to the introduction of English goods: | 
















the difficulty of termimating the Oregon controversy be | 


Y not. Is not the probability aliogether the other way? | 
And if it be, the reason why the friends of the protec- 


€pt open, or terminated in war, become palpable. All | 


the agitating upon this theme of Oregoa, and our claim | dared not act. 


upon the presumption that commercial advantages of; bands. ; ber 
Buch consequence to Great Britain would be duly appre- | ing upon it if we would, because non-action is the 
cia'ed, it is reasonable, likewise, to believe that she; most objectionable of all action under the circum- 
Would be particularly anxious to preserve them. Would: stances of the case. 


live system prefer that the Oregon controversy should be | 


from Europe, is just announced, and we leave the re- 
maining epace in this number for the news that she has 
brought, and for which we have to wai! the arrival of the 
next mail. [See Chronicle paze.] 





POSTSCRIPT. 

Tue Qveen’s Sprecu, the speeches in parliament, the 
British journals, it would be tame to say, ‘‘all, are paci- 
fic towaids the Uni‘ed States.””.. Why they are in abso- 
lute exstacies of sudden attachment. Who was dream 
ing of a quarrel between President Po'k and Mr. Peel? 
Oregon is furgotten, forty-ninth degree, arbitration and 
all_—not worth a thought. Down with the American 
teriff,-down with the corn laws,—down with rival man- 
ufactures,—give us another commercial treaty, securing 
our predominance in trade, our manufacturing interests 
—our Colonial monopolies. Who cares for frozen Ore- 
gon and Rocky Mountains? ‘The glorious old colodies 
are coming back to a proper dependence upon British 
manufactures. Shall we not welcome returning prudi- 
cais? Ho! forethe fa:ted calf, a feast of good things. 
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DEBATE IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


Commenced 10th February, 1846, on the several resolu- 


| tons which were made the order of the day—one from the 


committee on foreign aff irs, reported by Mr. Alien, (for 
which see page 310—this volune,)—one by Mr. Hanne- 
GAN. (see page 277)—one by Mr. CaLuoun, (see page 279); 


and one by Mr. CriIrrenden, (sce page 311,) and Mr. 


MaxGum’s amendment thereto, (see page 342.) And to 
which several propositions were added, on the 17th of Fe- 
bruary, the resolutions passed the house of representatives 
on the 9ti: instant,—all of said resolutions, being in re. 


officially recommending one single movement with 4} Jarion to giving notice to Great Britain of the termina. 
| tion. at the expiration of twelve months from said notice, 


of the treaty of 1527. 


Mr. Allen rose and addressed the senate as fol- 
ows: 
Mr. President, it is now sixty-nine years since the 


| people of this country declared themselves absolved | 


froin ali allegiance to the British crown, and consti- 
tuled the then existing coionies free and independent 
states. It is now sixty-three years since Great Bri- 
tain, by a solemn treaty, acknowledged these United 
States to be free, sovereign and independent. And 
vet, sir, atthis very hour, over an area of eight hun- 


‘dred miles square of our soil, British law still prevails, 


British judgments are rendered, British executions 
enforced, and British penalties are exacted. ‘'wenty- 
eight years has this government spent in efforts, by 
arguments, by negotiations, by almost humiliating 
persuasions, addressed to Great Britain, to induce her 
to withdraw her iaw from our territory, and thereby 
remove all causes of impending difficuliy. And now, 
at the end of those twenty eight years, the president 
of the United States communicates to us, at the 
opening of the session, the fact that all efforts at ne- 
gotiation are in vain. It becomes, therefore, the 
duty of congress to adopt such measures as shall 
secure our rights in that terrilory, and protect our 
people who inbabit it. This matter 1s now in our 


If we adopt the measures pro- 
posed by the president of the United States in his 


ereased by our doing an act of legislative justice, in | annual message, we hold forth our title to the world 
lve diminution of the taxes to ourown people! Certain- | 


in justification of our acts. If we refuse to adopt 
those measures, we shall have deeply perilled our 
claim to the territory, and strongly incurred the sus- 
picion of the world that we acted not, because we 
For, sir, when the question is looked 


lit, in the existing prospect of a reduction of the tariff, | fairly and fully in the face, it resolves itself into one 
reverts for the time being, to the benefit of the advocates | point, and that is, whether this government has the 


of protection. Until the contraversy be settled, we have! nerve to assert its rights. 


ho guarantee that military preparations are not indispen - 
‘able. If these are to be made, whether tarifls are sus. 
tained for the purpose of protection or not, they must 
Continue high. he people of the United States, by a 
great majority, as we are firmly persuaded, do now re- 
duire that the tariff should be made strictly one for reve- 
iy lo that standard it should be reduced without de- 
me et it be done, when it is done, without reference 
, the independent foreign question abvut our claim to 
regon, it 
— satis premises to an act of domestic legislation 
A oo our ends, but incidentally beneficial to her, 
it well. If she omits to do it, her positive responsi- 
“"Y i @ matter collateral, will neither be increased or 
‘minished.”’ 
he ognueh for our side of the Atlantic. The arrival of 
ambria, at Boston, with intelligence a month later 
Vol XIX~Sig. 25. 


j 


Great Britain shall please to conform her | 


With regard to our title, 
it is too late in the day to cunsider that question.— 
The question now is one of action, of possession.— 
The time for the discussion of the title is past when 
you commence moving towards possession. Upon 
the question of title, as a government and people 
yuu stand committed before the whole human race. 
You have proclaimed your title; you stand commit- 
ted, by the assertion of your title, in a series of state 
papers, extending through more than a quarter ofa 
century. You stand committec by a solemn treaty, 
ratified with the Emperor of Russia on the 7th day 
of April, 1824, by which you assume in the face of 
the whole world your ownership over that territory. 





upon the passege of a bill which carried the Ameri- 


We cannot avoid the responsibility of act-| 


You stgnd committed by the vote of this body itself 


ee nnn ge eee 


can title up to 54° 40. You stand committed by a 
solemn vote of the house of representatives at the 
last session of congress, by which the house carried 
American law up to 54° 40‘. You stand committed 
by the solemn voice of the nation, expressed at the 
election of the present chief magistrate, upon the 
issue made and published at the Baltimore Conven- 
tion. You stand committed by the declaration of 
the same chief magistrate, made from the eastern 
portico of your Capitol, with the oath of office fresh 
on his lips. You stand committed by the declara- 
tion of your chief magistrate, made at this very ses- 
sion of congress, asserting our claims to the entire 
country, You stand committed, if it be in order to 
allude to it, by three to one, and one over, in the 
house of representatives. You stand committed by 
what is still stronger than all this, by the deep-rooted 
| conviction of the American heart and the American 
head upon the subject. You are therefore commit- 
ted before the world, and you cannot hide your po- 
| Sition by any of your mimic legislation. You stand 
before the nations of the earth having put forth the 
assertion of your indisputable right toa contiguous 
territory; and it now remains to be seen, senators, 
whether you will walk up to the work of maintain- 
ing your claims. And this, sir, is the moral of the 
controversy. This isa question of far more impor- 
tance than the land which bears the name of Ore- 
gon. It is the moral energy of your system which 
‘Is about to be tried in a steuge’> against European 
isystems. I do not mean tried in battle, but tried in 
| nerve, in energy of will, in firmness of purpose, and 
then in battle, if necessary. In order to see some- 
ining of the importance of the effect of the moral 
energy which we are now about to set forth to 
| the world, let us examine what the condition of Eu- 
| rope is, whose chief power is the power in contro- 
versy with us. 

There are no longer territorial disputes in Europe 
between European governments, and this is the great 
resuit of their modern policy, this is the great fact 
which gives character to the politics of the age,— 
I repeat, there are no territorial disputes in Europe; 
|none whatever. The system adopted on the fall of 
Napoleon, and which had been promulgated more 
than filteen years before that fall, relieves the pre- 
| sent powers of Kurope from all territorial disputes. 
| This settlement of the affairs of Europe was effect- 
ed by the negotiations of Westphalia. There are 
two circumstances which characierized that settle- 
ment: one is, that it establised five of the leading 
powers of Europe as the joint legislators of the 
world; I mean the old world, for they will yet find 
that their jurisdiction cannot reach this continent. 
|The French revolution following our revolution, has 
| produced an upheaving in the bosom of the human 
jrace. It was found that the whole European sytem 
of aristocracy and of monarchy depended upon their 
jenergetic co-operation agaist the spirit of liberty 
| which prevailed among the masses. The allied so- 
| vereigns, in an edict which they promulgated, an- 
nounced to the world for the first time that European 














monarchies would not permit rovolutions to be ef- 
fected by the people. This manifesto gave rise to 
the invasion of France in 1793; an invasion which 
resulted disastrously to the allies, caused by the 
mightiest effort that was ever made by a nation,— 
|But the declaration then put forth contained the 
| foundation of the system which has been consolidate 
,ed there, and that system has two objects: first, to 
| repress the uprising heart and mind of man; and, in 
‘order to ensure success in this effort, they deter. 

mined to arrange the soil of Europe, to parcel it out 
| politically speaking, among the five great powers, 





*Senate Chamber, Feb. 11, 1846. 
Messrs. Gares & Seaton: I very clieerfully bear wite 
|ness to the general accuracy of your reporters in the 
| senate: but i is impossible, I believe, to be always pre- 
cisely correct in reporting a speech. The report in the 
| Intelligencer of this morning of my remarks in the senate 
| yesterday contaius several errors, (by accident of course,) 
| which I have not time now to correct. but will do so 
hereafter. I may here state, however; tha: I did not say 
that the present state of Kuropean affairs was the effect 
of the negotiations of Westphalia, as your report makes 
me say. My reference to the treaty of Westphalia wag 
to compare its effects with those of the negotiations at 
the close of the French revolution. Neither did | dee- 
cribe the French prince, to whose marriage I alluded, ag 
the “heir” of a “throne.” Please publish this note, and 

‘oblige your very obedient servant. W. ALLEX 
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who were to have no further quarrels among them- 
selves, but tovunite their interests in a great joint 
stock company for the repression of freedom through- 
out Eu . I say, therefore, that by their own 
showing they have set at rest all questions of terri- 
torial dispute between crowned heads in Europe.— 
Well, sir, what next? After they had settled these 
two great propositions, that they would not quarrel 
for territory, and thatthey would maintain the here- 
ditary system of monarchy, then the game was, let 
us divide the human race, and the countries they in- 
habit, among ourselves. And the consequence is, 
though not a sword has been drawn in any struggle 
of importance for many years, you find two of the 
leading sovereigns of that confederacy, Russia and 
England, taking possession of Asia; two others, 
France and England, taking under their control 
South America. You find one other taking posses- 
sion of Africa; two of them, France and England 
mingling in the affairs of Texas, at the mouth of the 
Mississippi river. Thus we see these five powers, 
at this very hour, extending their arms to other por- 
tions of the globe. They have settled their own 
disputes, and the game is now to put the whole globe 
under subjugation to those five sovereigns, as they 
have already done in regard to Europe. 

And now, what is our position in this business?— 
There are in the two continents of America ten or 
fifteen independent governments, all of which, ex- 
cept one, are founded upon republican principles, 
and adverse to monarchy. These governments occupy 
one-third of the whole world, but there is but one 
of the whole ten or fifteen that has within itself the 


and vexatious nature. She continued her deprcda- 
tions until the government of the United States was 
forced by the people to declare war against her. 

Sir, 1 will say nothing of that war, nor of the 
wisdom of making the peace that was made—it is not 
my object to inflame discoutents—but ] speak of 
England, of the history of her conduct towards us. 
She has two principles which regulate her conduct 
on all occasions; the first 1s to raise questions one 
after another, as fast as they are disposed of, and so 
to keep a stock on hand; the next is to settle but one 
atatime. And Ican explain to you the reason for 
both these branches of her system of policy. The 
first characteristic of her system is to throw out 
threats, and at the same time to dilate upon the hor- 
rors of war and her reluctance to disturb the peace 
of the world. What does this mean? Jt means sim- 
ply that unless her terms are complied with she will 
fight. And it has been urged here that we ought to 
do something to get out of the difficulty. For what 
reason? Because Great Britain will fight if we do 
not. Why willshe fight? Is the territory of any 
more value to her than to us? Is the point of honor 
any more dear to her than tous? Are we not at 
liberty to assert our claim as long, as loudly, as uni- 
vergally, as she may do? Why may not gentlemen 
take for granted that she will yield the point of ho- 
nor, instead of taking for granted a want of courage 
on our own side, and advising that we yield the point 
of honor? Why, if British statesmen argued in this 
way the consequence would be that both nations 
would relinquish the territory into the hands of some 
third party, because they were afraid to assert thei 





power to resist the efforts of the European sovereigns | 
to subjugate their people. This government is the, 
only counterpoise which can be thrown into the scale | 
against the universal subjugation of mankind by | 
those five European sovereigns. And now, sir, we | 
begin to fee] our position. And I ask any gentleman | 
present if the actual state of facts at the present. 
time do not justify every statement that I have made. | 
Is there not this confederation existing? Have they | 
not closed up all territorial disputes among thein-| 
selves? Are they not at this very hour endeavoring | 
to extend their political systems, and that by arms, | 
in other portions of the world? Are there not an hun- | 


rights. And whether this is likely to be the result of 
this business, forms the main point in what] have to 
say upon this question. A 


Now let us see what was done at the time peace 
was concluded by the treaty of Ghent. Great Bri- 
tain had got Bonaparte off her hands; he was at Elba. 
If the peace of Ghent had taken place six months 
later there would have been no difficulty, because it 
would have brought it within the hundred days.— 
But what did Great Britain do in the negotiation of 
that peace? Did she settle the question of boundary 
or the question of impressment, the very one out of 
which the war grew? Did she settle any one single 


dred thousand Frenchmen in Africa, an hundred question which had given rise to the war, and which 
thousand Russians in Asia, while the British empire’ jt was the object of the peace to put anend to? No, 


holds a hundred millions of Asiatics in subjection? 


sir. But what she did do was this: she originateec a 


Are not the combined fleets of France and England / new question, and that was the Maine boundary 


occupying the mouths of two rivers which come | question. 


from the bosom of the great continent of South 


America, with their fingers fresh from meddling | ties, 


with the affairs of our own continent at the mouth 
of our most valuable river? And another circum- 
stance not to be overlooked is the recent family alli- 
ance between the beir of a European throne and the 
only monarchy in the western hemisphere. 

The whole system of free government, therefore 


’ 


depends solely on the ability and will of the United | 


States to stand up in this great emergency and 
avert the evil. If we truckle, the Jast obstruction 
will be removed to the universal subjugation of the 
world by those five men, or rather four men and a 
woman. : 

Now, sir, it is very easy for men to say, what has 
all this to do with Oregon? It is very easy for those 
who desire to evade the responsibility, to resort to 


the common, vapid, stale, and important observa-' 
tion that all this has no application to the matter) 


before us. Sir, it has application. Jt makes the 
question as to your nerve and energy in the matter 


of far greater importance than the mere value of a’ 


territory, no matter how extensive. Gentlemen 
ask, do you want war? lt isa silly question; an ex- 
tremely childish question. The question of war does 
not depend on you; it depends upon the freemen 
over whom your Jaws are to extend. You extend 
your laws, and if they are resisted, those who resist 
them must bear the penalty. Whether resisted by 
British arms, or merely the British trapper, it is the 
same thing to us. 
tensively with your possessions, those laws must be 


enforced and it remains to be seen whether you have | 


nerve to execute your own behests. Great Britain 
well enough understands thisthing. There is some- 
thing curious in the bistory of transactions between 
the governmenis of Great Britain and the United 
States. She is an empire of acquisition, being a 
commercial nation. She seeks out remote countries 
for commercial purposes; and, in order to acquire 
territory in distant regions, she must raise questions 
about territory. She cannot have a claim unless 
she first sets up a claim. She cannot expect to ob- 
tain any portion of a country unless she first claims 
it. She commenced the work before the treaty of 
peace of 1783 was dry: before it was dry, sir, she 
commenced raising difficulties with us, first, by her 
outrageous treaiment of our commerce; next, by 
setting up claim after claim, ofa fictitious, frivolous, 


Having extended your laws coex- | 


Instead of adjusting old difficulties, she 
asserted new claims, which gave rise to new difficul!- 
Well, now, mark the negotiations in regard to 
this very line, and you will observe that it is cut by 
the negotiations into three pieces: first, the Mame 
boundary upto the Lake of the Woods; next, from 
the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains; 
and lastly, from the Rocky Mountains to the ocean. 
| After the treaty of Ghent she starts an objection, 


| in reference to the first point, the Maine boundary; 
afterwards she starts an objection about the bounda- 
ry in the centre division; and, in the mean time, for 
| fear those two questions would be amicably adjusted, 
| she gets up another question, never heard of before, 
| about the territory called Oregon. Now, observe 
| that these questions originated after the peace; after 
the American people had laid aside their muskets, 
anu gone back to their ploughs; after they had 
thrown off all preparation for war, and when as 
Great Britain well knew, there was an unwilling- 
ness to renew hostilities. She relied on our domes- 
tic discontents as a surety against its renewal.— 


‘occupancy of Oregon for ten years, that very con- 
vention settled the question as to the boundary line 
between the Lake of the Woods and the Rocky 
Mountains. 

There is something curious in the whole history 
| of these transactions. Here is a line extending from 





ocean to ocean, separating the jurisdiction of two 
countries; and it is cut into three distinct parts or 
parcels, so as to enable Great Britain to negotiate 
each part separately, and to get the advantage by 
that divided negotiation. The central portion | have 
already said was settled by the convention of 1818, 
which contains the stipulations in regard to Oregon, 
which it is the purpose of this notice to annul.— 
Why were not the other questions of boundary set- 
tled? I will tell you. The preceding negotiations 
with regard to the central line showed that Greai 
Britain was preparing to assert claims west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Mr. Adams, who was then se- 
cretary of state, used these emphatic words: ‘She 
is laying a nest egg for aclaim beyond the Moun- 
tains.”’ And it turned out so. Now, mark you, the 
central position of the line was settled first, leaving 
the two extremes untouched. Why was this policy 
pursued, and why was it that Lord Ashburton came 
here, with the olive branch of peace, as 1t was said; 





Now, sir, itso happens that in the convention of 
1818, the very one which stipulates for the joint 





when his advent was hailed as a most auspicious 
omen; when we were told that all differences wou)q 
be reconciled, and that henceforth the two nations 
would continue to exist in bonds of amity? That 
wasthe kind of language used at the time of the 
advent of this messenger of peace, with healing on 
his wings. He opened the negotiations with a posi- 
live declaration that he had come with full powers 
to adjust all differences—the Maine boundary anq 
all others; and the announcement seemed the more 
plausible, inasmuch as the British government had 
selected a man to fill this mission who was himsejf 
a practical business man, a merchant, and therefore 
best suited to negotiate with a mercantile people 

and who, from his general bearing, seemed more 
than any other to assimilate in feeling to the nation 
with whom he came to treat, and who finally, from 
association and the ties of consanguity, was supposeq 
to entertain feelings of kindness to so great an ey. 

tent as even to be induced to sacrifice persona! co). 

venience, and at an advanced age to encounter (h, 

perils of an Atlantic voyage for the purpose of re. 

conciling two nations to each other, and putting ay 

end to all matters of dispute. All this seemed very 

plausible, but what was the fact? While we were 

induced by all these considerations to look very fa. 

vorably upon any proposition emanating from him, 

and were almost disposed to concede to the old gen. 

tleman all he might ask, it turned out that it was 
only a nicely concealed bait, a plum nicely sugared 
over, but utterly bitter and distasteful at the core; 
that the man so apparently unskilled and undesign. 
ing was one who had the great art of rendering art 
natural; and that the peace missicn, the mission 
which was to terminate all differences, had in view 
from the beginning the settle nent of the smallest 
possible portion of those differences. 1 will proceed 
to show you that Lord Ashburton had explicit in- 
structious to avoid the settlement of the Oregon line 
in his pocket while professing to have been sent to 
negotiate upon all the questions thal were pending 
between the two countries. 

{Mr. Allen here read extracts from various docu- 
ments, showing, first, the statement of Lord Ashbur- 
ton himself, setting forth that he was charged to ic- 
gotiate upon all the great questions then pending be- 
| tween the two governments. | 


Mr. A. then adverted to the evasions which had 
been resorted to in order to defer the consideration 
of many questions of grave import; the question as 
to impressment; the case of the Creole; the case of 
the Caroline; the question relating to the Oregon 
territory: none of which would the British minister 
consent to touch, although, in order to induce the 
senate to ratify the treaty relating to the Maine 
boundary, it was represented as a peace measure, 
and as leading to the adjustment of ali others. Aud 
yet, as soon as the immediate object had been eflect- 
ed, and the treaty concluded by which Great Britain 
obtained a portion of our terrilory, our secretary 
was most blandly and courteously :aformed that the 
remaining questions must necessarily be deferred a |it- 
tle longer. And, within five days after the ratifica- 
tions of that treaty had been exchanged in London, 
instructions were issued to Mr. Fox to proceed wiill 
negotiations on the Oregon question, the ambassador 
extraordinary having fully accomplisiied the object 
of his mission. 

it was the policy of Great Britain (Mr. Allen 
proceeded to remark) to keep a variety of questions 
open, in order, when it serves her purpose, to creale 
a panic in the minds of the people, but more espe 
cially for the purpose of getling a more advantage 
ous settlement of each separately than she could 
hope for, if, proceeding to the adjustment of the 
whole, she were to exhibit her rapacity in so glar 
ing a light that the American people would be arous: 
ed to resentment. In the last treaty Great Britai 
got even more than she demanded; and he trusted 
more than she would again get. She got Aiberat 
terms, just as a robust and prosperous son might be 
expected to deal with a decrepit parent; she has go 
it and gone with it, but it must be the last gratul'y- 
The great ocean of the public mind will heave and 
swell for atime, but it will at last settle down 1n'0 
a calm unaltered purpose, and | tell gentlemen 00"; 
neglect not to pass this notice, for if you do, I! see 
leave the question still fusing in the burning crucible 


have to goa little further than 54° 40" 7 
Unless some senator will say that, in his judgmen, 
the giving of this notice is in ilself a Just cause 0 


that question. Noman has said it, or will say i= 
The most credulous, or the most incredulous, am 
that it will be ill-received by England. That 's 
our lookout. Our duty is to find out what we oug?” 
to do, and then to doit. If we are going ‘° yr 
tion here how she will receive our lJegisiation, © 
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ings obtained fur us by our revolutionary sires may 
be perpetuated, is in vain. If we are to wait for 
the arrival of British steamers to know whether 
England is pleased or not with our mode of conduct- 
ing our own affairs, we achieved little by the revolu- 
tion. If we must ask if we do this, whether Great 
Britain will do that, or if we say that we must not do 
so and because Britain may receive it in a hostile 
spirit, we shall acknowledge our dependence ona 
foreign power, anc shall be little better than a colo- 
nial legislature. 

Mr. Mangum here rose, and wished to put an in- 
quiry to the honorable senator, 

Mr. Allen yielded the floor for a moment— 

Mr. Mangum asked him whether there was not, 
in the, suppressed correspondence, a passage de- 
claring that the giving of notice will not be con- 
sidered as offensive on the part of the British go- 
vernment? 

Mr. Allen replied. As the honorable senator asks 
of me this question, it is provable he ‘is himself capa- 
ble of answering it, and this would supercede the 
necessity of my answering him. 

Isay there is no just case of war in our carrying 
out the recommendations of the president. But I] 
say further, that Great Britain has already given us 
just cause of declaring war against ber on the ground 
of this very matter. If we pass a resolution to give 
her notice, we do no more than it was stipulated in the 
convention itself that either party might do at plea- 
sure. ‘There is no offence in it. But, if we are un- 
der the stipulations of this convention, so is she; and 
she has done what, under that agreement, she had 
no right to do; she has gone on to establish an en- 
tire system of civil government throughout all parts 
of that territory, and Oregon is now, in fact, in truth, 
as much a British province as Canada is; it requires 
only the name to make her so in all respects. Two 
laws haveebeen passed by the British government 
extending over thatterritory. The law of 1801 ex- 

‘tends her jurisdiction over every part of the territo- 
ry where no civil government of the United States 
exists. She has not established there any British 
courts, butshe has power to arrest and to try offenders. 
The treaty of 1818 conferred no right to Great Bri- 
tain to extend any other law over that territory; and 
yel she has done it. 


In 1821 she passec another law—drawn by a skil- 
ful lawyer under the direction of skillful statesmen— 
a law which, under false names and with fraud on 
its very face, extends the entire British authority 
over all who are in that territory. I say that the 
passage of this last law constitutes in itself good cause 
of war against her, being a palpable, and direct, and 
open violation of the terms of the convention.— 
There is nothing in this resolution for notice about 
erecting forts in Oregon, (though I trust that mea- 
sure will follow as a consequence, ) but she has erect- 
ed her forts ali over the territory, and yet this is no 
cause of war! 

There being then no just cause of war given on 
our part to Great Britain, the other great question 
arises, willshe make war? Will England, single- 
handed, make war upon us for Oregon alone? I 
say she will not—she dare not. | do not, indeed, 
pretend to say that this question may not be the nu- 
cleus around which other questions will cluster until 
at length they produce a war. But I say that there 
is vothing in this question for which Britain will fight 
us single-handed; and | say she dare not—no, she 
dare not. 

1 know what has been the habit of some men 
when speaking about Great Britain and the United 
States; and my object—] avow it—is to break away 
this mist, to disperse this cloud, which has rested on 
the minds of our people, and to let them see the po- 
sition they occupy in the political and the moral 
world. | say England will not go to war with us, 
and that she dare not, and that it will be wisdom in 
us clearly to see that she dare not. But why dare 
she not? Not from any want of courage on the part 
of the British government or the British people, nor 
from any want of wisdom and farsightedness in her 
Councils. All these she possesses in the greatest 
perfection. No man better understands his own 1n- 
leresis than a well-fed Eghshman, unless it be a 
well-fed American. Novgovernment in the annals 
of the world ever saw fu ther or perceived with a 
keener ken what was for her own true interest; no 
hation ever looked more steadily in the face of all 
the consequences, nearer or more remote, of any 
Course she determines to pursue; and it is on this 
Very fact that I predicate the assertion that, single- 
handed, she dare not fight us. 

Having made this very bold assertion in regard to 
reat Britain, it behooves me to give my reasons 
mea an Opinion, and that I shall now proceed 

(Mr. Allen here gave way for a motion to adjourn, 
and resumed his speech on the next day as follows:] 
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The connexion which this point has with those 
which I have previously stated, grows out of the 
fact that Great Britain has on former occasions 
taken advantage of our imaginary inferiority, toem- 
ploy the terror excited by her imaginary superiority 
to coerce the public mind of this country into a sur- 
render of public rights. And I am induced the more 
particularly to advert to this fact, for the reason 
that, from the beginning to the very end of this dis 
cussion, whether in the newspapers, in pamphlets, 
or by public men, the question of our right has not 
formed the subject of discussion, but the question of 
our inferiority; and the argument against the pas- 
sage of this resolution is, not that it is not right to 
pass it; not that our title to the country is not good; 
not that the claim of Great Britain is not baseless; 
but that Great Britain is superior in strength to us, 
and that she is prepared for war; that she will en- 
force her pretensions by arms; and that therefore 
we must surrender our claims to the territory.— 
This is the line of argument pursued; and an attempt 
has been made here, first, to excite in the public mind 
the belief that England would fight; and, secondly, 
that she would prove victorious in the struggle, owing 
to her vast superiority; and therefore that we must 
not assert our rights. 


Now, sir, | appeal to the past history of the coun- 
try, and I demand that senators who answer me 
shall point out, if they can,a single instance in 
which a difficulty has occurred between the United 
States and Great Britain when we have not been 
threatened with war, if we persisted in our claims. 
We have been threatened in our own country, and 
we have been threatened by the arrogant tone 
of the British government; and [ ask senators to state 
a solitary instance in which these threats have not 
been used, and in which the power of Great Britain 
has not been magnified, and the power of our own 
country depreciated—she represented as a giant, and 
we asa dwarf—we taught to believe, so far as we 
are teachable by such teachers, that we were to re- 
ceive not only our passions, our habits of thought, 
and our tone of feeling, but our mandates, from the 
superiority of Great Britain. And this govern- 
ment, which has aright to consider itself the side- 
real constellation in the political system of the uni- 
verse, is represented asa puny little half-crippled 
colony, that has just escaped from Great Britain, and 
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as lying retired, to bind up its wounds and repair its 
shattered members. 

Great Britain understands this thing. You have, 
no such language in her parliament; you hear no) 
such language from leading British statesmen, whe- 
ther of one political party or the other. No man} 
there says England is not strong enough; no man | 
there says the United States is too strong for them; | 
no man there points to the democracy of the north, | 
which, in its wrath, might endanger the state of po- | 
litical affairs in Europe. No statesman there under- 
takes to paralyze the arm of England by proclaim- 
ing timid counsels; no man there proclaims the 
weakness of their own government to a listening | 
world. No; far from this. Her ministry tells her) 
that she has rights in Oregon, which rights they will | 
cause to be respected. Her ministry deciares that, 
if the congress of the United States pass a certain 
measure, it will be a cause of of war. ‘hus Great 
Britain threatens you to your face. There is no 
shrinking there. No man in England draws a pic- 
ture of the feebleness of the Englishnavy. Noman 
proclaims her unwillingness to fight for any thing; 
nor would any body here, perhaps, if the question: 
regarded poor, misused, decrepit Mexico. | 

I ask, now, a question, and | now put it home to, 
the heart of each senator on tnis floor, and | demand | 
an answer when they undertake to reply to my ar-| 
guments, whether if the question referred to Mexico, | 
is there a man who weld hesitate to vote for the | 
notice? Would we not have had possession of the, 
country fifteen years ago? Ay, and more than that; 
would either of the cor.ventions have been form- | 
ed? No, sir; you know they would not. And 
where is the difference? The difference lies in the 
constant efforts that have been made to instil in the 
minds of the people of this country a dread of Kng- 
land, and a distrust of the power of our own govern- 
ment. ; 

As far asl can, sir, | shall proceed to state a few | 
general facts and principles, in order to dispel the 
cloud whieh hangs upon the public mind, because of 
its ruinous consequences in the negotiations of this 
government. And, first, will I say that England will 
not fight, because she dare not fight with this coun- 
try single-handed about Oregon. When I say she 
dare not fight, 1 do not mean that she has not cour- 
age to fight: to charge England with the want of 
courage would be extravagant folly. 1 mean that 
she has too much penetration not clearly to discere 








the event of such a struggle, to make it possible for 
her to desire to fight the United States single-handed; 
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that is what I mean: that she dare not, in reference 
to the safety of her own interests, not that she dare 
not for the want of courage. : 

Now, I said yesterday, and I say to-day, that Eng- 
land is sensible of her own rights, and she knows 
also her ability. She knows very well the conse- 
quences of her politica! acts. When a question of 
peace or war is put to England, she does what you 
do not; she looks it in the face. Whether right or 
wrong, is not material with her. But she takes es- 
pecial care to examine as to the consequences likely 
to ensue from the struggle. If she sees she is likely 
to be a loser in the co:test, she will find some way 
of keeping out of it; for, sir, powerful as she is, am- 
bitious as she is, there are dangers which she dare 
not face; there are dangers which the highest cour- 
age dare not face; there are dangers that threaten in- 
evitable destruction, and whica may, nevertheless, be 
honorably and certainly avoided. These are the dan- 
gers from which she shrinks. 


The first of Romans, and the bravest, allowed 
pilots to return to shore when the sea was unusally 
tempestuous. So with England; when she looks 
at the consequences, and finds them threatening dis- 
aster, she will direct her pilot to return to shore, 
notwithstanding all her boasts. Now, sir, let us see 
who is to lose by the struggle? And, first, what have 
we to lose? Nocolonies, | presume. Ours isa'con- 
tiguons soil. ‘The only point of our country so re- 
mote as notto admit of easy defence is Oregon.— 
The rest 1s in one collective body. What has Eng- 
land to lose in the way of colonies? Does not Eng- 
land know that if she had possession of Oregon to- 
morrow, with the populatio: which are at present 
upon its soil, and which are likely to go, that she 
could not retain possession of that population for 
twenty five years?—in which time it is reasonable to 
suppose that the population of the United States will 
reach the Rocky Mountains. She knows that fact. 
She knows full well that our population doubles in 
twenty-five years, and that we have now twenty mil- 
lions of people. She knows that she could not re- 
tain Oregon; and she knows, further, that if she were 
to involve us in a war with her, that war would not 
be carried on, as I have heard it argued on one occa- 
sion on this floor, in Oregon. It would not be a war 
upon the soil of Oregon. 


The first point which the United States would ne- 
cessarily attempt to achieve would be to dislodge 
her from this continent altogether. She would in- 
evitably lose her North American possessions. This 
she kuows; and, knowing this, she will count it 
among the costs ofa conflict with us. She will, not- 
withstanding the immensity of her navy, suffer more 
in a commercial point of view than we would, be- 
cause her commerce depends for its success on her 
colonial possessions, which are scattered over the 
world, and divided into seventy-one, nay, | believe, 
seventy-four separate and distinct colonies; some of 
them so small as scarcely to have any distinct loca- 
tion assigaed them in any geographical work; sepa- 
rated from each other, in some cases, by hundreds 
and thousands of miles by water. 


And now let us examine, for a moment, the power 
of this empire, of which the world has heard so 
much. Thuse parts of her empire called her colo- 
nies contain a population of one hundred and thirty 
millions of human beings. I speak of her colonies, 
and countries dependent on her politicaljy; and in 
this immense mass of human beings, there afe but 
two millions of the white European race, and one 
and a half millions of them are in the Canadas; 
whilst a population of one hundred and twenty-eight 
millions existing in her colonies out of North Ame- 
rica, have, to keep them in subjection, only six hun- 
dred thousand Europeans, including Eaglishmen, 
Irishmen, Germans, and French, and others of the 
European race. There are only one hundred and 
twenty-eight millions existing in the British empire, 
out of the kingdom of Great Britain, and six hun- 
dred thousand white Europeans keep that entire mass 
in subjection! The consequence is, that the slight- 
est accident or misfortune that befalls her will pro- 
duce a universal uprising of this mighty mass, con- 
sisting of one-eighth part of the whole human race. 
I had occasion to state something like this before in 
the senate, and I recollect the perfect surprise that 
was manifested when it was found how feeble 
England actually is, when we examine the burdens 
imposed by the necessity of protecting all these co- 
lonies. 


In regard to the navy of Great Britain, about 
which we have heard so much, there has been a 
constant effort to terrify this country, by exhibiting 
the British navy 48 so great that England had nothing 
else to do but todeclare war, and she mightsack every 
city and destroy the merchandise of any nation; and 
especially that it would scarcely cost her an effort 
to destroy this nation and its institutions. Now, all 
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to bear upon an enemy, and not on the amount of 
positive force which she possesses. She has seventy- 
four colonies to defend against the commercial ri- 
vairy and the jealousies of the world—against the 
irritated spirits of one hundred and twenty-eight 
millions of oppressed humao beings. She has her 
colonies to defend with her navy. She cannot, there- 
fore, concentrate that navy in the harbor of an ene- 
my, nor enter with it a:river in Virginia, on our At- 
lantic coast, to destroy our pigs! ; 

Now let me advert to one extraordinary fact.— 
Her navy, in proportion to the balance of the navy 
of the world, was greater in 1802 and 1803 than itis 
now. Well, sir, what happened? She considered her 
strength as consisting ina line of water twenty-foir 
miles wide. Gentlemen now do not seem to consider 
that a line of water three thousand miles wide affords 
us any protection. Her strength against a continen- 
tal invasion was to be found in a line of water 
twenty-four miles wide. Weil, sir; a great man ap- 
peared in the world, and put himseif at the head of 
an insurgent massof the French nation. You know 
his history. Among the things that he did was to 
take it as a fixed axiom of his whole policy to cur- 
tail the colossal monopoly and ascendency of Great 
Britain. It would be doing others injustice, how- 
ever, to say that he originated that policy. It was 
the same in substance that was embraced in the 
Berlin edict which passed before the time of Bona- 
parte. After the rupture of the peace of Amiens in 
consequence of the refusal to surrender the Is!and of 
Malta, that great man to whom I have referred un- 
deriook to cut all difficulty short, and to bring to a 
speedy issue the question of England’s supremacy, 
by passing over that line of twenty four miles of 
water—that line which had protecied Eugiand so 
long, whilst three thousand miles do not seem to 
be sufficient to protect us. Napoleon, then consul, 
was as powerful asever; perhaps moreso. The de-; 
velopment of his great civil powers had just been | 
made, and had proved him to beas great in the man 


power is relative: her power in combat depends on! heart as an American—that the united navies of the 
the amount of disposable force which she can bring | 








agement of civil affairs as in directing armies. He 
directed his energies to fitting out ap expedition to 
cross that line of water. England was terror-stricken | 
at the prospect of his success. She was terror- 
stricken! Dock-yards were carved out of the solid | 





earth cannot bring naval force enough to our shores 
to subjugate this country. The armed navies of the 
world cannot do it. And if you look at the difficul- 
ty which Napoleon encountered in attempting to pass 
over twenty-four miles of water, you may imagine 
the difficulty which Great Britain would encounter 
in crossing three thousand miles of water to meet 
the fiercest people upon the banks that God ever 
made. 

There is one circumstance connected with this 
subject which | have heard a great many harp upon 
most luminously. I have heard long speeches made 


npon itin my day and generation—I do not say whe- | 
ther here cr elsewhere—that the navy of Great Bri- 


tain has been immensely augmented. This state- 
ment I deny. Tsay it has been curtailed of more 
than two-thirds its amount; and I will give the rea- 
son why [say so. Now, a line of twenty-four miles, 
which rendered England so strong against the conti- 
nent, may be overcome. She, then, is continental 
as far as regards war; and. if we go back to the time 
when that invasion was contemplated, we find that 
they were obliged to calculate the precise time of 
the tide’s return in order to enable the fleet to cross 
with safety. This need not now be done. Steam- 
ers will pass in spite of wind and tide. But such 
were the difficulties then that the return of the 
tide and the prevalence of a contrary wind would 
have been a serious if not fatal impediment to the 
successful accomplishment of a descent upon the 
English coast. 

But if, sir, when the genius of America present- 
ed to the world that principle which will over- 
come wind and tide; if that great capacity which 
Napoleon possessed had not been absorbed by other 
views; if he had turned his attention to the proposals 
of Fulton, he might have crossed the channel and 
broken England down. But it was left for future 
years to adopt this great invention, which might 
then have been successiuily employed by the great 
enemy of Eogiand, who. in the consequence of not 
making the application of the principle, was driven 
to a continental war. I have mentioned this cir- 
cumstance to show that, when the force of England 
was greater than it is now, she could not collect in 
the channel a sufficient navy to repulse the expected 
attack of a neighboring nation, and had lo use means 


earth; harbors were formed; two thousand vessels! to draw off Bonaparte into a continental war. Now, 
were put afloat, and one hundred and fifty tiiousand | the application of steam makes her to all intents 
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(ce 4 taut oan rh 7 i > b5« Lise | TT . > ~e . s : te pre ., 
notwithstanding she called her sons to muster from oe Pirie. Stas Gu tteny wnerces the king. 
their farms and workshops to form an army; not! ery re np, hha bose ere ery 
withstanding the exertion of every faculty Sead Do oe ny: onaparte had at his 
and jend temnbet the iveston¥! wodutd Wate a “i |; command a suiicicacy of money; even after his re- 
} } | g Sire 4 ‘ { icc ' 

so greata naval force in the channel as Bonaparte!) or . oy ee ee D D tiga . ; 
actually eoilected: ‘She could not do it; and Pitt wie! pare ey coe OF dollars.” Alter the campaign of 
called back to meet the crisis o easioned by the de | LS315-"14 he had abundaneec of money; he could have 
: 4 “7 ‘ : , : 7] a, built 
ormi aparte, who had go oree “ara-! . ’ : 
termination of Bonaparte, who had got a force para- | cre necessary; that was an essential portion of an 


( re coul ing ren » salvation of | . , | 
mount to any she oats bri ig when the salvation of! ament which money could not create. Although 
her empire depended upon it. J 4 


: | Great Britain bad well trained seamen, and had ta- 
There was at that time no universal war ts craw ken the liberty of seizing upon those of other na 
her olf. No, sir; hec navy was scattered round the! tions, leaving out jew Danes and other northern sea- 


world, engaged in the protection of her colonies iu | men unimpressed, yetshe herself was so put to ex- 


every sea, against the ambition of every monarch, | tremities for seamen that, though she nad more than} 


against the rivairy and jeajousy of ail goveraments, | ail the balance of the world, she was obliged to im- 
and of all commercia' nations in the world. She} press our seamen to maintain her naval ascendency. 
had to keep her navy distributed; she could not bring | But the epplication of steam dispenses with this ne- 
it together. Yet, sir, we are taught to believe that) cessity, and makes superiority depend not on the nu- 
if we do not surrender Oregon, if we do not throw ; merical force of seamen, but upon the capital which 


it down and run, as though detected in carrying off} a country can employ; so that any nation that can) 


something that does not belong to us, Great Britain: build steamers may dispense with one-haif the num- 


, turn from Eiba he found himseif in possession of! 


one thousand ships of the line; bat seamen} 


will stretcli a line of frigates from the Capes of | 
Florida to St. John’s, that our merchants will lose 
ali their property, and that our hardy sailors will, 
every one of them, be murdered. No such thing.— 
Let her declare war to-morrow, we can pul more 
naval force afloat than she can send to meet it.— 
Naval force does not consist in the number of ves- 
sels of war possessed by a country, but in the com- 
mercial marine, and in the capacity with which our 
fleets are managed, and in the services of privateers; 
they can go where a Seventy-four cannot follow.— 
There lies our strength. Who, then, will be most 
wounded»by the operation? To say nothing about 
the loss of property which must be unavoidable; I 
wiij undertake to eay—and I say it with a proud 








ber of sailors, and the consequence is that the ne- 
cessity for one-half the force, which was formerly 
indispensable, is done away. The iatroduction of 
steam, then, cuts off just half the superiority which 
England formerly possessed over tie rest of the 
world. 

I assert, then, that England is not to be dreaded, 
a8 gentlemen would fain have us believe. First, be- 
cause she is assailable; because she is within the 
reach of continental ambition, and must retain her 
navy at home to guard her own coasts. She is ma- 
terially weakened, instead of being rendered strong- 
er, by this change in the form of maritime werfare. 
Secondly; trom the reduction it has caused in the 
number of seamen necessary to navigate vessels 


See x====: 


of war. The relative strength of nations now 
turns on their relative means for war iniernaily con- 
sidered. 

But there are other tests of combative power of 
nation. The reeords of history prove that every 
commercial empire that ever existed hag crumbled 
to ruin; and England being more strictly commercja] 
than any, is most liable to the same fate. They have 
perished because their power was founded on their 

colonial system, as that of ancient Carthage was, 
/and their ruin must follow on the loss of their eclo- 
;nies. Look at the history of Carthage, the great 
: rival of Rome, for so longa period of time; that 
great and furmidable power, who was able to main- 
tain her power for sixteen years within the bounds 
of Italy itself, and whose armies reached within 
three anda half miles of the gates of that hauchty 
| capital, which had for centuries spoken law to the 
social universe; yel the power of Carthage erum- 
bled into utter ruin because she lost her celonial 
possessions. As soon 38 Rome launched her boats on 
| the Mediterranean, and sent her fleet to Sicily, she 
drove the Carthagenians out of that istand and out 
of Spain; and immediately the Carthagenian credit 
failed. She coild no longer pay her army of mer- 
cenaries, and thus became a prey to internal wars, 
tili at length the Romans came and razed the eity 
to its foundation. And how has it been with Spain 
and with Holland? Tne toss of their colonies has 
proved the ntter loss of their political importance. 
The fleet of one of these great commercial powers 
passed up the British channel with a broom at the 
mast head of the admiral’s vessel professediy to 
sweep the seas of all that were her ene vies; and 
yet whatis she now? Parcelled out by the mon- 
archs wha control the destinies of Europe, just as a 
man among us parcels out landed estale among his 
sons. And what is Spain? That magnificent and 
noble power, whose possessions once stretched from 
Cape Horn to the North Pole, and who had eoloniz- 
ed a great part of this continent, so far as it could 
be colonized? She like Carthage, lost her colonies, 
and tmstantly sunk into the feeblest and most pitiable 
of all those powers of Europe that once enjoyed a 
great name. 

I speak of these things for the purpose of showing 
that the commercial empire, which is to outrage us, 
and take our territory by the mere terror of her 
name, is the weakest of all those powers of Europe 
who constitute the ‘holy alliance.” I say that eather 
one of the allied powers is stronger than Great Bri- 
; tain, because they can bear reverses and disasters 
| better than she can. She is strong, so long as she 
| continues victorious; but if she should be beaten in 
“any great contest, her credit will be crushed, and 

she will be ruined by the despair and the starvation 
of her own subjects. 
There are at this time in the world two great govern” 
ments who seem destined to exert a controiling influence 
oc the fortunes of the rest of mankind; and they ure 
both of them peculiarly situated, as well geographically 
as in relation to the political coudition of human society. 
i’The one of them is Russia, a vast empire as it regaids 
| territory, extending us her empire does over a portion of 
{three continents; vast no less in regard to its internal re- 

sources; and vast as to her efficiency,zin fighting men, in 

which respect she surpasses every other pation in the 
}universe. Within the last fifty years Russia has acquired 
| more territory than all the nations of Lurope put together. 
| Sie has extended her frontier limes into the venerated 
| kingdons of Asia, and brougit them iar at the same 
| time into the heart of Europe, having at length. breught 





i them up to the boundaries of the old German eimpire. 
She isidestined to have an effect upon the condition of this 
world such as nv ma: can ealculate. Russia is thus 
| great, nut beeause she possesses the means of combat, 
but because she ts internally safe agains: Invasion, being 
guarantied against that danger by her everlasiig snows, 
which have twice proved successiul in securing her, first 
against one of the most desperate as<aiiants that ever at- 
| tacked a kingdo:n, and more recenily against the last 
and mi-htiest effurt o! the greatest iman.of mudera times. 

; She may have terrors fur the powers of Europe; she may 


| have the means, if she shall puss-ss the disposition, of, 


| extending her owa aristocratic and desp ic system of 
| government over the rest of E rope. Whether she will 
ever do so''s not for me to say; but IT acknowledge that 
| she is great by the powers of numbers, great by extent 
| of terntory, and great in her securiiy from all successfal 
| luvasion. nee af 
The other great power of which J speak is situated on 
| the opposite side of the glvbe: she is the great democra- 
ley of the North—the object of Kuropean watclifulness, 
| jealousy, and dread. . 
| Our strength lies in able effective men; in a fresh, fer- 
i tile, extensive, varied, and nutritious territory; in the 
| stern and resolved hearts of our people; in the unassaila- 
bility of our position against the attacks of all the world. 
| We have no neighbor that can create us an hour’s unea- 
| siness; we have twenty millions of free people, bande 
together by a government which they have themselves 
' created, and which dves but express the united will,o! 


i these united millions. We have an ocean barrier of three 
j thousand miles in extent, and no contiguvus neighbors to 


endanger our safety —"10ne. 
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Great Britain, with a million and a half of subjectson; England has a chief magistrate, not elected by the 
this continent; with an organized Hudson's Bay Com. | people, but appointed by the crown, (for [ count the 


pany; with setilemenis alyng the shores of the Pacific, crown as nothing; it is not responsible to any one, 
and others on the northeastern part.of the continent 
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that ime Eugland had to sustain the burden of the 
payment of every navy in Europe, from Archangel 
' to Cadiz, except of course the French and a small 
ates wp hae Begin aga ef and has nothing more to do with administering the} part of the Danish. At the same time she was pay- 
cannot, if she should give up the protec 10n ¢ eye |} government than merely to appoint the prime min-/ Ing the troons of all Europe for three years. She 
continental system. and wig eae ite WN oom t Bash | ister,) though of late years the public will has to] could not furnish men for the war. but she could and 
the mouth al PRB i 5 ore, Be pe ad toe Wks 'some extent been let in, so as to exert an increasing | did furnish money to pay them. Her guineas brought 
pein sm NoiAb: for ve lidéeie fo thene shores ts employ the | and preponderating influence in the government.— | Asiatic troops all the way from the Chinese wall to 
Sontseracy of this Union for one year. When I speak Let us, then, look back on the strange but instruc- the gates of Paris. It was her purse which gather- 
of the democracy. I do not mean the particular political | tive page of English history. Remember, 1 amied t'e sons of the Don and brought them to the 

ariy sometimes known by that name. I mean by the| speaking about stability in the public councils as} banks of the Seine. She furnished the pay for 
democracy, the great American family, because expeti-| constituting one of the elements in estimating the| more than a million of men who entered France in 
ence convinces me, because my knowledge of individuals power of a nation. She has had prime ministers at| 1813 and 1815. During this time she had a vast 
enavles me, and because truth commands me to rays the head of her affairs from 1754 to 1835—eighty- | number of tax-payers, and her average taxation per 
that there are, ou! of that party, great numbers of A- In that space of time England bas had | annum was but sixty four millions sterling. When 











ae n'a : one ycars. 
who, when a crisis shall come, will demonstrate ; % ; nie : vr 
er Cte Winton of aN ahd especially of our enemies, twenty four prime ministers; and what has been the she was leeding armed Europe, and either subsidiz- 
0 e J t , S ; ! 




















; that they have an American heart, and are all possessed | average period of their continuance in office? aloo me or fighting with every power on the continent— 
{ of and animated by a true American spirit. [ say, it is years, four months, and fourteen days. ‘The British | for she commenced fighting with all; she then went 
. not in the power of Great Pritain, though she should put} minister is appointed during good behavior—for life, | to fighting ogainst all, and then with all again; and 
forth her utmost effuris, to invade this country by any | provided he satisfies his government. And yet, in she paid every soldier that was on foot through all 
t military force which would employ the armed people of eighty-one years, we find the minister holding his| Europe, (excepting those which were paid by 
it this land fur a single campaign. Sir, there is a great dif post only three years, four months, and fonrteen days | France,) yet she limited her taxes to sixty four mil- 
- ference between an army and an armed nano, as was Padi little more than half the duration of # presiden- | lions. Now every man would naturally suppose 
ifully illustrated in the case of France in 1793, when | ~ ; : aul . PP 
. | onbybe | ye sch nation rushed to the frontiers. I refer | tial term in the United States. | that the war having ceased—she having not only 
, Nadie ayaa boo’ | ASS: tiey “te a point,| I will take two online periods, and a - = | got rid of THe rated war thirty years ago, but 
n when we are con‘emplating such an invasion as we are | fact. Commencing rom the snag a wre | aving enjoye & Money making war with China, in 
2, likely to have attempted here. ‘The American people are | 1789, thirty-five years down to 1824. “te s re oss which she sold her plunder to great advantsge; aad 
rs not less united or less patriotic now than were the French mencement of the imperial parliament dow n to the having ever sincé enjoyed an uninterrupted com- 
ee in the days of their revolution. The o— of Beene |year 1824, England had fourteen prime ministers, / merce and vastly increased her manufactures—that 
- wick issued a manifesto rm em an ig vi pee and the average duration of their continnanee in : the taxes upon her people would have been reduced 
ad which war the, edict of teh A ag RMR Tm aN po office has been two years and six months _ day.— | to one third at least, but what is the fact? 
n en aitea anion oF ak sehen “they heard that lans | Daring = i saiesty che meray inary And. this | _ During the heat of the continental war they were 
$a guage, rushed to the frontiers of the kingdoin to meet, dents, reblaske o- Aiutaipbechy, taberty sl os Aa indefinite | ay four millions, and at this day they are fifty two 
is their invaders; and France, without a government, other | while her ministers  adiileats 4 a vet die ent of. millions, only eleven tess than when she was war- 
nd than a mere standing committee, and with more than | period, while ours are obliged to go out al the ep ring with haif Europe and feedicg the whole of it. 
om half the provinces in open opposition; with half the na- | every four years. | This fact would be unaccountable and almost inere- 
ize tion dissatisfied and malcontent, and actually marching I have another test to produce of the stability of | dible were it not expiaine!, She raised money by 
ald on Paris, saw halt a million of enn 2 rey en that government, which is shaking her trident at all| other means than taxation; she raised it by borrow- 
es, * mone sae. any Rel eset pm ge a mankind. And | bring forward these facts that 1. ing, and that fact explains why her taxation is 30 
ble fled; the antiam Winrants comduan apenndl kat tenaeeneite and | may neutralize and break up that false impression | high now, as well as why it was comparatively 30 
da presenied to the world for the first time the spectacle of| of terror which has too long attached iisell among | low then. She borrowed much more than she raised, 
aa arsed naton; and, thus prepared only by her buy jus to the name of Great Britain. { will now come | and the interest on those loans has now to be paid— 
ing onets and the resolved hearts of her people, she beat back | tg g parliameniary test. The British parliament iS, and this raises her taxation from about twenty mil- 
us, more tran « hundred thousand invaders, and the next) elected for seven years, and its members hold their | lions, which one would expect it to be, to fifty two 
her year followed them home, si; ay, followed them home. places for seven years, unless the popular voice, millions, which it actually is. She has got clear of 
one It is material bere to examine another proposition | speaking through the queen, shall demand their dis- | the black legging, but has the worst part of the 
rs : which has been much mooted, { do not say so much | mission before that time. When a British ministry | French revolution in her treasury and in her poor 
Bri- within the halls of congress as without them, and/ oe. odious to the nation, the people clamor for houses. She has the interest of a hundred and thirty 
ters always tufour advantage: hi itis, the internal energy | their removal; and, when those clamors become too eight millions to pay. She cannot ania paging it~ 
she of our tepubiican system of government, and ee : loud to be put duwn, the queen lisvens to the request’ she must pay; she cannot repudiate; she cannot com- 
nin the very thing lo be tested by the passage or rejec- ‘of her subjects, dismisses her parliament, and gives | mit the immorality of saying—If you will wait till 
and tion of this resolution. — British writers and British) people the chance to elect anew one. I will! after my affairs become more presperous, and I find 
tion papers and pamphleteers, on both sides of the waler, | oy take the period from 1801 to 184]; that 1s, from | my finances in a good condition, I will repay you.— 
have long been in the babit of representing a Iree | ine ion of the kingdoms, and the creation of the’ She cannot.do this. She cannot say this to her cre- 
; government as a fierce, tempestuous, unmanageable | imperial parliament, down to 184]. and we shall) ditors, because, if she repudiates, she must do two 
yern kind of thing, in which the people are ignorant, pas- then see how very stable the British councils are;/ other things. She must drive a million and a half of 
pom sionate, violent, fervid, aud destructive to ali subor- iow far she is from the fickleness of a republic; how | her inhabitants into a state of starvation by the very 
r ure dination and government of all kind. ‘This has been sande aid bhéw athoue alte feat heme: Tie BAlMh. oct padahe. anual bankrupt every merchant in Eng- 
_ the allegation. It has been repeated by hireling |< rnalists are perpetually talking about our tur- land by the mere proposition, much more by carry- 
sie pawphieteers throughout this nation as 3 good rea- bulent spirit—about the fickleness of our councils— ing iLout. She cannot do it. Her debt is owing not 
on of sol Why Wwe must hold a bridle over the peovle— about our foolhardy recklessness, and the impossibi-| to foreigners, but to more than three hundred thou. 
al re- tbat we must watch them, must not trust them too} lity of calculating on the continuance of any thing sand of her own citizens, and some of them the poor: 
en, in far, but keep the ballut-box under strong centrol. in the United States. This is a favorite theme, con-| est of her people. The family connexions and other 
nthe Well, sir, let us compare this feature in our go-| stantly harped upon by their hired political writers relationships of these her stockholders will extend to 
ne vernment with the same characteristic as manifest: | and by some of their great men. Let us toe rg two inillions mores yp va nearly 7" millions and a 
srated ed by the government of England. [will examine} what has too long been a strange thing here; let ra half of her subjects depena upon the annual divi- 
same the elements of internal strength in that ‘govern: | look a little into the secrets of her weakuess, and | dends for their subsistence. It is curious to read the 
rought Ment as it respects the regularity of action in a MO-)| not our own. In this period of forty years Great history of her debt. Many persons may suppose 
impire. harchy, and see how they will’ compare with the | Britain has had thirteen parliaments, elected for se-| that it is all owing to bankers—to the Rothschilds 
of this energy and steadiness as existing in a democracy.~—| yen years each; and yet what has been their aver- aad the Barings—and that # she is hard pressed for 
» thus And it will not do for gentlemen to ask what has all | age duration? Just three years one month. They,ecash, she has only to put these millionaires for a 
ieat (his lo do with the question? What has all this to do) were elected tu sit seven years, and they sat three | time upon short allowance: but it is not so. The 
, beIng With Oregon? itis intimately connected with it.—| Two of these parliaments were turned out in less | Barings and the Rothschilds are far too intelligent 
Tr ent It is the very question itself. It is a question of re- | than one year, six of them were turned out in less to be caught with English enue upon their 
ve at- lative strength—a qnestion of nerve, because on this | than two years, and not one reached the full term ol hands: they HORRY aPF ey Ep ny well for that. 
he last very ground of our own comparative weakness We! seven years for which they were phony iti ho, not They first naa ie their ‘is 1c wi 1€ ministers, con- 
times. are called on to abandon our right to our own terri- , one: while the average term of the whole has been but} tracting w ith them to uy a thy amount of ex- 
e may. tory through fear; ay, sir, through fear! 1 will es-) three years and one month. | chequer bilis—to lay by them think you? No; to re- 
on, ob, ainine ihe grounds of that fear. , cannot compare our legislature with theirs, be-] tail out ata profit—just as One of our merchants im- 
em vl Uo this matter of relative strength and stability leause one branch of ours is renewable every two | ports a cargy of calicoes and retails them as fast as 
ape he of the two systems, I will measure by the book with| years, and the other every six. [f they co ild be | possible to country merchants. The Rothschilds do 
” nett Great Britain. | compared together, it would appear that ours sit not keep these bills forty eight hours; on the cuntra- 
Oo efal And, first, to our officers of government. The | longer than theirs, though theirs are elected to sit| Lh pias: ae only mnees by aur bal the oi 
F people of the United States elect their chief magis | seven years. é _., Jery of the stock before their own contracts are made 
ted on trate every four years, so that once in every four) Again. Let us look at one other ligament of Ue | with the government ‘* get at oy é , 
pnocra- years the people have an opportunity of making their | internal strength of this colossal government, fit oh I will here read tu the we | fiad it j 'B aH 10, © 
ulness, Will manifest. Under this provision of our consti- | shakes her trident in our face. Let us ser * little. the history of this matter, ane wi in a parliameat- 
‘ulion what has been the fact? How has this turbvu-| the actual strength of this haughty power, Lune} ary report inade in 1830 [Mr. A. here read an ex. 
sh, fer- enee, unsteadiness, and fickleness of will, which are | dertakes to get our territory from us by an appe tT to) tract, from which it appeared dant the eutire num- 
19 (he Said to mark every free zovernment, been manifest-!terror. J aver that she is this day the wealtest go. | ber of persons receiving money from the stocks was 
ssaila” ed by the people of these states? Our government | vernmeng in the world, because she is wholly unable | 247,323 Of these, there were 83,600 whose amount 
world. has ‘existed oe 17389 , 1844 itt shige’ ears. Jon }to endure reverses and misfortunes. And this posi- | of stock was so small that their angual dividend did 
oe at course of Kare? as have had ‘tite deesidionts.; | tion | will now demonstrate, and [ will prove it from not exceed five pounds. There were 47,227 whose 
selves and What has been the aggrega'e duration of their | her present actual financial condition. Cie eRe Ae rag fen poundsn  qhnvese Mare righ 
will, of Continuance in power? Six years, two months, and After the rupture ot the peace of the Amiens, w hose ividend tell short o y por » and so 
of three Seventeen days. The average time of office of men} England went to war with France; during the first down.} 
nbore LO 


elected by the whole unstabied, unbridied democra- 
CY bas been six years, two months, and seventeen 
ays, while they possessed the constitutional power 
° urn them out every four years. 


part of that period she was at war with all Europe. 
Let us look, then, at this period from 1803 to ISIo: 
that is, from the rupture of the peace of Amiens 
' down to the peace of Paris. During a great part ol 





[a connexion with this question of the British debt, 
there is another anda vital question which I must 
not omit, and that is the products of her labor. We 
export from the United States on an average to the 
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amount of 100,000,000. Now look at the differ- 
ence. In 1841, Great Britain exported of mawufac- 
tures and produce, Irish as weil as English, to the 
amount of £51,000,000, while her taxes the very 
next year amounted to £52,000,000. Thus it ap- 
ars from her own showing that the taxes of the 
English people transcend by a million sterling the 
whole export of British capital and labor. Such an- 
other ins'ance does not exist in the history of man 
kind. Thus we see that this government, the weak- 
est at home, the weakest in the character of her co- 
lonization, the weakest 1p the instability of her 
councils, and the weakest in her internal resources, 
is held up to usas the terror of the world, from 
which we poor republicans must turn and run. 

Our government is sufficiently powerful to meet 
and to fulfil her destiny. All we have todo is to 
break away from the public mind that long delusion 
which has fastened upon it the terror of Great Brit- 
ain. When we shall have dispelled this incubus 
from the national councils, (for beyond the walls of 
this capitol] it has scarce any existence, save along 
the sea-board among our mercantile capitalists)— 
when we shall show to the people that Great Britain 
is not suth a tremendous object of dread, and that 
sie is not of such incorruptible good faith but 
what she can send here a minister with the olive 
branch in his hand to negotiate and settle all sub- 
jects of dispute and difference between her and us, 
and yet give him in his pocket instructions to settle 
One point and keep elever points open, we shail have 
gone far towards the security of our own rights, and 
taken the most effectual step for the preservation of 

ace. In order to keep harmony with that ancient 
and haughty nation, what we have to do 1s to show 
her that, while we will encroach on none, we are 
ourselves not to be encroached upon. All I beg of 


And why is al! this? Because your law is admin- 
istered from the hearts of the people, in the court 


house of the people;—because the people who obey 


that law have participated in the making of 11;—and 
because they see, in the execution of that law, the 
fulfilment of their own will, and therefore they aid 
each other to carry it into execution. That is the 
reason, and that is the explanation. And I say, 
therefore, that in any contest in which you engage, 
you have all the elements of the most powerful gov 
ernment that ever existed on earth to start upon. 
Then you have twenty millions of people, and you 
can calla million and a half to your frontier without 
one mercenary soldier among them all; a mass of 
volunteers, as were the people of France in 93, who 
rushed to the frontiers and drove back the united 
force of all Europe. 

Again, you are without one particle of public debt 
which can embarrass you for an hour; and vou bring 
these elements of strength into contest with a gov- 


‘not pay her own debts, nor the interest upon her 


ernment which I pronounce to be a pauper; because 
she has more taxes to raise than all the surface of 
her territory will bring in. A pauper; -for she can- 


debt, and that after the consumption of the entire 
surplus produce of the kingdom, after feeding her 
people, and not feeding all of them very well either. 
Yes sir, and the taxes paid by this pauper every year 
come within a single million of dollars of the entire 
revenue of the United States. And this is the gov- 
ernment we are to tremble at! and to fail down be 
fore, or to run away from! To whom we must surren- 
der our territory for fear perchance she might make 
war againstus. I say we ought tu have no fears of her. 

But here it is due to truth to make one observa- 
tion. The American people never felt this fear asa 
nation. Sir, they do not fe:] it now. The people 





honorable senators is, not to Jaud the power of our 


enemy and depreciate the power of our own govern- | 
ibe. 
afraid of Great Britain than they are of some old 
tottering decaying monster. 


| 
| 


ment. Let us teach cur people to know their rights 
and to respect themselves. Rely upon it that is the 
best course to preserve peace with Great Britain on 
this question. 

And now let us look a little at ourselves. 

What is the strength of this government?—for that 
is the true question in this matter. I ask, then, in 
what consists the power of a country? | answer that 
it consists first in the character of its government.— 
There are two forms of government among men 
which are ali powerful for good or for evil: first, that 
of an absolute despotism, when the people are auto. 
matons, moved at the pleasure of their rulers, lke 
that of Russia; the other is a representative republic, 
where the people are the sovereigns, and obey from 
a principle of honor and from the impulses of patri- 
otism. These two forms of government may stand 
against an opposing world. Let us see how it is with 
ours. Gentlemen talk tous very lJearnedly about 
the nicely balanced power of the British constitu- 
tion, where the aristocracy is a check upon the 
throne, the house of commons a check upon the ar- 
istocracy, and the Bark of England a check upon the 
whole. . 

1 ask gentlemen to look around the world and see 
if, in the history of all its governments, there is an 
example Jike that furnished by this thing called the 


furious democracy of America,—denominated by | 
some kindly speaking gentleman ‘the rabble rule?” 


This federal government has been maintained now 


for half a century, and the blood of a single man bas 
Here are 


not yet been shed for a political offence. 
twenty millions of men, and not one has yet perpe 


trated a wrong upon his government sufficiently | But Great Britain has only to claim, and, when she 
We | claims, then, to avoid a war, we give her half. 
have five thousand prisons spread over our whole ter-| come to you and claim half of your farm; you say it 
ritory, and not one man has been found in one of| is yours, and that | have no right to it. Well, this 
them incarcerated fora political offence. If there | dispute must be settled. | propose a line. 
is an exception to this statement, it is ina case of} you cannot agree to it. 
local differences, where one individual! was for a| 
short time detained in prison for what is maintained 
by some to have been a political offence; but such 
was the spirit aroused throughout the whole country 
by that temporary infliction, that the very men who 
imprisoned him voluntarily opened the door of his 
risop, and permitted, invited, even coaxed and be- 
sought him to walk out. Here is a government—a 
tumultuous, unstable, unmanageable, fierce democ- 
racy. Your laws cover an orbit a thousand miles in 
circumference, extended over a people some of them 
living ten miles apart, at the fountain heads of your 
great rivers, enjoying the largest and the best of |ib- 
And here 
comes a single man on horseback, whom you send to 
enter into the most distant county of the most dis- 
tant state, there to hold a court; and he holdsa 
court, and he prepounces judgment, and hes those 
judgments executed as readily and promptly there 
as in the city of New York, without a musket, with- 
out a sword, without even a cudgel to enforce the 


great to endanger his life. More than that. 


erty. They are scattered far and wide. 


ebservance. 


always have been in advance of their own political 
organs on a question of war, and they always will 
The people of these United States are no more 


But it is equally due to 
truth to say that our public councils have sometimes 
been actuated by a great deal of it. There can be 
'no doubt of that fact. The two houses of congress 
have often shown great hesitation in their course 
‘from the fear of consequences: but the people, who 
,are themselves the permanent and the sovereign 
,source of power, have not the same consequences to 
|dread. Being sovereign, they have no power over 
those to whom they are responsible but the throne of 
heaven. Congress are responsible, and that fact may 
perhaps explain, to a certain degree, the caution 
they sometimes exhibit. 

But I have been delighted to perceive that timid 
|counsels never originate with the peuple, but are 
‘confined to the government. Perhaps this may be a 
| conservative principle in our system; but it should 





communicating a pauic to the public mind. We 
ought not to proclaim to our own people that Great 
Britain is some formidable monster, whose opening 
and threatening jaws are ready to devour thetn, 
while we stand in her presence as a puny infant, and 
if we desired our safety had better run off. Sir, 
this isa bad thing; it ought to have no existence 
here. No government will ever negotiate success- 


owr. weakness, and apprizing the opposite party that 
it would not like to fight under any circumstances. 





| But for the indulgence of a spirit likethis, all this 


never be carried so far as to become the means of 


fully which begins the negotiation by declaring its 


And now IT will tell you what I believé will be th, 
resuit of this controversy; and, in expressing this 


Opinion, | speak my own personal sentiments, with. 


out reference to the opinion entertained in any quar- 

ter or by any human being. Should we pass this no- 

tice, as | believe we shall, Great Britain will do this 

—She will go to work with France and Russia anq 

get them to tender their mediation before the twelve 

months have expired. She will ask Russia because 

she holds contiguous territory, and she will ask 

France because she entertains sympathies between 

certain cabinets looking to guaranties of particular 
dynasties. What do we see France doing now? She 

has gone into South America with a combined fleet 
of French and English. The French and English 

flags, hereditary enemies, floating over the same gun, 
united against the same people, and holding the same 
form of government with herself. She will call up- 
on France to tender her mediation because she is ,y)- 
terested for certain dynasties, and she will call upon 
Russia because she is a contiguous landholder. She 
will then offer to withdraw her claim to Oregon, and 
propose that Oregon shall be an independent govern. 
ment. She will do that, that she may get the guar. 
anty of such independence, to be secured by Russia, 
France, and herself. And if she succeeds in this, 
what will be the result? She will have secured the 
right of colonizing and of holding the balance of 
power in this new world. 

Sir, that is the great principle that lies at the bot. 
tom of this whole business. [tis not the strip of 
land called Oregon; it is not for that she cares.— 
What has she now proposed in her last extremity?— 
It is arbitration; and arbitration is within one jump 
of mediation. When our government was about to 
annex Texas, England came in to mediate at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. Yes sir; to settle political 
differences on this continent by the interposition of a 
European power. But she did not succeed. And 
why? Because the people of Texas having been 
born and bred in the United States, could not think 
for a moment of subjecting themselves to any gov. 
ernment under heave but a free government of their 
own choice. The whole moral of that interference 
had no more real reference to Texas than it had to 
land inthe moon. But, finding a foreign territory 
far south of our line, jossessed by a government not 
in the capacity to retain its political control, she 
sought to establish an independent government there, 
as a check upon us, to be under the guaranty of the 
holy alliance of Europe, and she has failed. 


‘That will be the end, so far as the objects of Eng- 
land are concerned; and finding that she was thwart- 
ed there she goes west to get possession of Oregon; 
claims a right to the whole of it without an atom of 
title, and we must yield it or fight for it. I say again, 
she will not fight for Oregon single handed. II, 1n- 
deed, she can drum up a coalition in Europe against 
our system of republican government, then she wil 
very certainly go to war; and that is the only danger 
there is in the uffair. She wants Oregon to be es- 
tablished as an independent government; that is, 4 
government independent of the United States, but, 
by its inherent weakness, dependent upon those who 
established its independence. 

On that pomt I give no opinion that there will be 
no war. I leave on record no opinion on that point. 


England. Whether she will be able to drum up such 
a coalition 1 caunottell. If she does, we have gol 
to fight; and, if we once begin the fight, it will never 


| state what [ believe to be the cabinet policy of 


You say 
t 
You propose another line. 


divide this farm or we fight. 
the:efore I will divide it with you. 


half your farm. 
case, and just so she would act in this. 


but insists upon the whole. 


{ cannot agree to that. And at last I say to you, Sir, 
And you say, The 
farm is all mine, but I do not choose to fight, and 
And so, without 
paying a dollar or striking a blow, I very snugly get 
Just so Great Britain acted in one 
England 
claims certain principles; but, as it unfortunately 
happens that a principle cannot be divided, as we 
cannotrun a boundary fine through the middle of an 
abstract principle, she offers no compromise on that, 
he claims the right of 
lmpressment; that cannot be divided. She has the 
right, or she has not, and therefore she says, | claim 
the whole, or we must fight. Just so it i$ with the 
right of search; but—when she comes to land—she 
puts down her foot on a certain line, and she says, I 
am for peace, but you must yield this, or we fight; 
and then certain gentlemen come to us and Say, it is 
trne she has no right to it, but just agree, and Jet her 
take it, because, if you do not, our commerce will 


| Oregon difficulty would have been settled long ago. | end while she has got a kingdom to stand upon. 


. : { 
And now a few words on our title to Oregon, ane 


1} 1 will relieve the senate. 


I have often heard, and | have read in early poli 
tical writers, that mountain chains, and sometimes 
rivers and vast deserts, are natural causes which 
have separated nations. That was true when it was 
written, but it is not so now. Our system has been 
devised purposely to prevent that effect. For this 
end we allow loca! legislation to each member of 
the confederacy, but general legislation extends ove! 
the whole. Now rivers and mountains, instead ¢! 
separating, constitute the very ligament that binds 
Oregon to this Union; because her weakness compe! 
her to seek the alliance of the transmontane stale? 
of the north. She is too feeble to maintain her 
dependence at a time like this, when ali the — 
of Europe are prowling about the world, laying thet! 
hands upon any fat place of its surface; and their > 
tural affinities will unite it as of course with the g° 
ernment of the United States. ; 

You have asserted your title to it in broad and -d 
equivocal language; and you have done this 10 allt 
forms in which it could be done. You have - 
not only incurred the responsibility to the worl at 
stand by your declaration or to flinch from it, , 
also to protect those whom you have induced 10 4 
there and occupy the territory. Your state pape 
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that the territory is ours. Your convention guaran- 
tied their right to occupy it: your legislature has en- 
couraged them to gothere. A bill has passed either 
house of congress, though it did not pass both, and 
therefore did not become a law, providing for their 

rotection in their new home. It was so understood 
by the people. They believe, from your conduct, 
that you mean to protect them. There they are.— 
Jf you give them up, you cast them of necessity into 
the mould of a monarchical form of government.— 
You force them into it. You place them under it.— 
You expel them from your fellowship, and transfer 
them like so many cattle to Great Britain. 

Gentlemen need not say that they might have 
been content to stay’at home. You encouraged 
them not to stay at home, but to go to Oregon. It 
was proclaimed by the ablest men in this body that 
our people would go there, and that this would give 
us possession, and finally secure our title to the 
country. They have gone; some six or eight thou- 
sand of them are there already, and that number 
will be doubled before two years. And now, after 
having tempted your own fellew citizens to go there, 
will you treat them as enemies, and make them pass 
under the yoke to the empire of Great Britain? Will 
you force them out from the orb of freedom, and 
put them under the colonial despotism of Great 
Britain? You must either do this, or you must ex. 
tend your laws and your protection over them. 


Our duty in the case is as plain as our right. Our | 


duty to our own dignity; our duty to our national 
character; our duty to our citizens who have gone to 
the west; our duty to ourselves—is not to show the 
smallest sign of quailing to Great Britain before the 
world. If you do not show a readiness to quail—if 
you treat her as she treats you—if, when she talks 
about power, you talk about power—when she talks 
about whipping you, you talk about whipping her— 
if you do that, if you act in that spirit, you are in 
no more danger of war than the unborn infant that 
sleeps in the Jap of the past. Why should you ap- 
prehend any danger? Have you not three millions 
of fighting men? Have you nota country of ex- 
haustless fertility? Have you not a politicai organi- 
zation the strongest in the world? Have you not a 
body of the bravest seamen that traverse the ocean, 
and who have followed the whale into his arctic re- 
cesses and chased him beneath the line? 

And when we speak of all this, we hear the ery 
from day today, ‘‘Oh, you want war—you want 
war!” Why is this, unless these gentlemen take it 
for granted that England feels for her honor, but that 
wedo not. That is the meaning of the advice not 
togive the notice, because if you do England will 
feel her honor touched, and she will go to war.— 
The same voice tells us that Great Britain is power- 
ful and we are feeble, and therefore our rights 
should be surrendered, and we must let her take the 
very soil of our country. That is their advice. The 
advice will not be taken. I know this body, and 1 
know that this notice will pass, and pass easily. 1 
care not what speeches may be made against it, it 
will pass. And if it does, unless | am sadly mista- 
ken, you will hear no more of war—unless, as I said, 
Great Britain can get up a confederacy, a holy alli- 
ance in| Kurope to establish a balance of power in | 
America. If that is not her object, she will not 
fight, It is for us te show a bold and united front. 


the congress of the United States, without confer- 


proceeds on the assumption that congress has the 
sole authority and consequent responsibility of giving 
this notice recommended by the executive. The 
other proposition, now moved by my honorable 
friend from Kentucky, in the form of an amendment 
to the amendment of the committee, proposes to 
throw the responsibility of this measure, which the 
president has recommended to congress, on the 
president himself; it confers on him the authority 
to give this notice, if he, under all the circum- 
stances, shall see it most expedient. It does not, 
at the same time, deny his right to withhold the no- 
tice, if, from what may have occurred since the 
communication of his recommendation to congress, 
it shall appear to him most wise that such notice 
should not be given. 

The two propositions differ also in another and a 
very important respect. The latter holds out, if not 
expressly, at least by the clearest implication, that 
negotiations between. the United States and Great 
Britain may not have been finally closed, and amounts 
to a recommendation that the executive shall con- 
tinue the existing negotiations with a view to the 
|peaceable adjustment of the conflicting claims of 
ithe two governments. 

Between the two, [ can have no hesitation in 
saying that I prefer that offered by the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky. The other proposes 
that notice shall be given immediately, and leaves 
the president no discretion in the case. It assumes 
that congress are so thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole subject, and every thing that can by possibili- 
ty have any bearing upon it, that no matter what 
may have occurred already, or what may or shall 
occur hereafter, the notice must be given, and that 





perable objections; 1 cannot consent to it. But itis 
due to myself that [ should say that my opposition 
to it springs from no factious spirit; | know no par- 
ty feeling on great questions like this, which touch 
the foreign relations of my country. I never have 
entered as a party man on the consideration of ques- 
tions which vitally affect these relations, nor have 
those who are in the habit of acting politically with 
me here. Honorable senators must well recollect 
the course we all took on the settlement of our 
northeastern boundary. Senators on neither side 
of this chamber acted on that occasion as party men. 
The subject was not discussed as a party measure. 
On the contrary, after a prolonged discussion of its 
merits, we came to an unanimous result, and pre- 
sented to England an undivided front. 


The same thing happened on another occasion, 
when I enjoyed the honor of a seat upon this floor; 
when we were upon the eve of a war with France, 
because the French government refused to pay us 
the twenty-five millions agreed to by her in Mr. 
Rives’ treaty. There was no party division on that 
occasion. An honorable senator from Kentucky, 
now no longer a member of this body, but then chair- 
man of the committee on foreign relations, drew up 
and submitted to the senate a report, at the close of 
which was a resolution which met the unanimous 
approbation of all the members of this body. At 





Let England see and know you are in earnest. Her 
Ashburton will not come over here again to negoti- | 
ale under the guise of peace, with instructions in his | 
pocket to leave the egg of war to be hatched in the | 
west. No, sir; that is over. It never will happen | 
again. If she tries that game again, it will be at the | 
peril of a war that will overturn her empire, and | 
lorever destroy her preponderating influence in Ku- | 
Tope, 


ior, 
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ON THE OREGON QUESTION. 

Mr. Clayton addressed the senate nearly as fol- 
lows: Two distinct propositions have been submitted 
lo the senate for giving notice to the government of 
Great Britain that the convention providing for the 
joint occupation of the territory of Oregon shall 
Cease at the termination of twelve months from the 
siving of such notice. There has also been offered 
though it is not now regularly before the senate, 
aving been referred to the committee on foreign 
relations, who have it still before them—another pro- 
Position, which, on that account, is not now a pro- 
+ subject of discussion—it is the resolution adopt- 
On the same subject by the house of representa- 


Po The two resolutions now before the senate 
ported yes each other in these respects. That re- 


that time we resolved, one and all, to stand by our 
country, and to assert our own rights. 

I say, therefore, again, that there has been no oc- 
casion on which I have known this senate sink itself 
so low as to divide into mere parties and factions on 
any great question involving the foreign relations of 
this country. [ trust in God we shall witness no 
such division now. That we shall all perfectly agree 
respecting any proposition which may be submitted 
on this Oregon controversy, is not probable, perhaps 
scarcely possible. Each senator, acting on his own 
independent personal conviction of duty, will press 
his own views of what ought to be the public policy. | 
But, though we may not be able to find one comimon 
platform on which we all can stand, vet | do suppose 
there is not a senator here who will cast his vote, 
either directly or indirectly, on a purely party 
ground. For my own part, | here declare, with the 
utmost frankness, that whatever may be my opinion 
in regard to the negotiations of the executive depart- 
ment on this question of Oregon, and of the manner 
in which those negotiations have been conducted— 


ring oo the president any discretion in the matter; it} England. 
takes the whole responsibility of the measure: it} word that war will be likely to result from this mea- 


immediately. To this determination I have insu- | 
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poses to give the notice in question by authority of/of any thing like war, or that it will be followed by 


any measures of a hostile character on the part of 
He has not warned us by the slightest 


sure, or any other which he recommends to our 
adoption; and, if [ can form any judgment from the 
actions of this administration, there can be no war. 
For the president, while he recommends this notice, 
does not recommend that the annual appropriations 
shall be increased by a single dollar; ont e contrary, 
the annual estimates are to be reduced, and have 
been. And further, he recommends a reduction in 
the tariff of duties. There is no proposal in his 
message for any thing like an increase of revenue 
by raising the duties on imports, or in any other 
mode. 

Again, what has been the conduct of those gentle- 
men associated with him in his coancils, whose ap- 
propiate and official duty it would be to recommend 
the adoption of measures for the national defence?— 
The secretaries of war and of the navy present no 
propositions having in view to prepare the nation for 
war. It is true that, after the resolution introduced 
by the senator from Indiana (Mr. Hannegan) had 
been adopted by this body, the chairman of the com- 
mittee on naval affairs did report one measure which 
went to increase the navy by the addition of three 
frigates, five sloops of war, and one or two brigs and 
schooners; yet, at the same time, the report was ac- 
companied by a letter from the secretary of the 
navy, declaring that this had not been recommended 
as a war measure at all, but merely as providing a 
necessary increase in our marine force, the better to 
| protect the commerce of the country. The idea I 
got from his letter was, that, in the judgment of the 
secretary, the proposed increase in the navy was re- 
quired and ought to be made, even supposing there 
would be no war. It was rendered necessary to ex- 
tend an adequate protection to ourincreased and grow- 
ing commerce. r 

To what other sources, then, ought we to lookr— 
| Who are they whom we might naturally expect 
ought to excite the legislature to make preparations 
for war, if war were apprehended? hose duty is 
itto give us the alarm? From the president, from 
the heads of department, from the chairmen of 
standing committees, we have received po intima- 
tion of danger, and the leading friends of the ad- 
ministration on this floor give us here no more than 
the authorities have done. 


We are 10 the situation so justly described by the 
/senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass.) We are totally 
unprotected, entirely open and uncovered in case of 
a hostile attack from without. Our fortifications 
are ina State of dilapidation: or, if otherwise, we are 
without any in the positions where they would be 
| most needed should a war come upon us. The sena- 
tor from Florida (Mv. Yulee) and the senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Cass) have described our situation in 
this respect most correctly. And | here render my 
thanks to the senator from Florida especially for so 
fully and so truly representing the undefended posi- 
tion of an important portion of my country. There 
is now no adequate protection for the city of Phila- 
delphia—the second commercial city in the Union. 
There is nothing in the shape of a fortification be- 
tween Wilmington and the Capes of Delaware.— 
There isin the Delaware Bay what has been deno- 
minated a breakwater harbor, erected at vast ex- 
pense by the government for the protection of com- 
merce. This harbor furnishes a complete defence 
for vessels taking refuge in it, and would furnish 
such a defence for any portion of the British navy 
that might enter that bay in case of war. It would 
be to them a most valuable acquisition: for, from 
‘that point, they could strike New York, and all the 

most important cities on our coast, as well as ap, 
ly lay waste and demolish the towns on the banks o 
the Delaware itself. Such is our present condition 
in reference to defence. Yet, under this state of 
cireumstances, and with the fact before their eyes 








that we possess a commercial marine almost if not 


quite equal to the commercial marine of England 
herself, which is now exposed defenceless to the de- 
predations of an enemy by sea, not one friend of the 
administration has apprized us that there exists the 
slightest danger of a war. 

I look to these things as much more significant of 
what is to happen than any thing I find in the pub- 
lished correspondence between oursecretary and the 








whatever may be my estimate of the policy of the 
president on this whole subject, yet, as a member of 
the United States senate, and as a patriot, I mean to 
stand by him, so far as | can, consistently with prio- 
ciple and honor. 

He has recommended to us to give to Great Bri- 
tain this notice—and he makes that recommendation 
on his own responsibility; yet, at the same time, he 
gives us not the slightest intimation that he enter- 





rom the committee on foreign relations pro- 
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British envoy. Were I, indeed, to judge from the 
tenor of that correspondence, so far as it has been 
‘communicated to us by the exeentive, I should say 
that there did exist very imminent danger of war, 
because I confess that I have not the capacity to 
perceive on what ground, as there stated, the exist- 
ing controversy can be peaceably settled. We have 
refused utterly all arbitration super as to boundary 
or title. We have refused a reference of the ques- 





tains the opinion that the notice will be productive 


tion in dispute, not merely to crowned heads, but to 
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a mixed commission, or a board composed of private 


citizens. Every proposition that looks towards a 
eaceful settlement of the dispute, has proceeded 
rom Eugland: and, though | have heard it asserted 

that the tone of the British press before the depar 

ture of the last steamer was pacific, yet it can hard- 
ly have escaped the notice of any one that the rea- 
son given for this was the hope, and perhaps the be- 
lief in the minds of many, that this government 
would be willing to sacrifice our own tarilf und the 
protection of our own manufacturing industry, and 
that we should enter into a commercial treaty of 
some sort with England with reference to that sub- 
ject. I will here take occasion to say that, if any 
man puts his hope of peace on such a foundation as 
that, he will find himself mistaken. 

I say that, if | looked only at the diplomatic cor 

respondence between the official functionaries ofthe 
two governments, I should certainly conclide that 


there was imminent danger of war, but locking, as | 


I do, at the conduct of the administration and its 
friends, | am bound to say, az [ do now say, here in 
my place, that 1 cannot apprehend there will be any 


war. Can any man suppose that the president of 


the UnitedStates would bring this nation to the very 
verge of war with one of the most powerful nations 
of the world without giving to congress the least in- 
timation that we were in imminent danger of such 
an issue? To suppose such a thing is impossible. 
differ on many important points from the present ad- 
ministration of this government, and I did not con- 
tribute my aid to put the existing chief magistrate 
into power, but I do not so far distrust the presi- 
dent’s patriotism and integrity as to suppuse that he 
would harbor the idea of putting the country intoa 
very attitude of war, while refusing to tie legisla- 
ture the slightest intimation of its approach, and 
while deliberately withholding from the co ordinate 
branches of the government all propositions or sug- 
gestions for the national defence. 

I do not hold that the giving of the notice recom- 
mended will tend to war. The president, under all 
the circumstances of the case, asks from us tlie pow- 
er to give such nolice. He stands in an official po- 
sition where he has the fullest opportunity to know 
all the benefits, as well as all the probable evils, 
likely to flow from such a measure. He has all the 




















iclare my sentiments there; but I hold it highly im- 
| proper to carry ou such a discussion here, aud con 
i sider it as going to prejudge the action of the senate, 

when a treaty sball come before us, provided the 
| president shall negotiate one. 1] will not say wheth- 
jer our boundary ought to be the parallel of 49°, or 
‘the parallel of 549 40', or any other parallel. Let 
‘him decide that point, and make his treaty in such a 
j;manner as shall best please himself and his asso- 
|ciates in power, and then I will deliver my senti- 
iments upon such treaty when it shall be presented. 
| On a delicate subject of this character I do not hold 
iitto be my duty at present to speak. I trust that 
'whatever discussion may take place here on the ge- 
|neral subject, senators, knowing the possibility, and 
,even the probability, that a treaty in some shape 
;may come before them, wiil forbear to express any 
definite opinion as to our title to any part, or to the 
_ whole of Oregon. 


But the honorable gentleman from Ohio over the 
(way (Mr. Allen) told the senate that he considered 
| us as standing committed for the “whole of Oregon.” 
How so? By a certain resolution passed at the Balti- 
|more convention. Now I would lke to know how 
| the senator or any body else stands committed by a 
icertain resolution made at the time when a conven- 
ition had been called for the purpose of nominating a 
leandidate for the place of chief magistrate of the 
United State-? The resolution referred to had for 


(its object the enlistment of partisans in behalf of; 


| the party which offered it. There was no discussion 
jin that body as to the ground or evidences of title.— 
|The resolution was passed in high party times, and 


i without a moment’s reflection: it committed me to | 
‘nothing; and, as I think, committed nobody else.— | 


| Those who choose to consider themselves committed 
‘by such a resolution, and thereby precluded from a 
| discussion in this chamber of the question of title, 
‘wust act on their own responsibility. 

| IJ hold that there is greater danger of involving the 
‘country in war by withholding the notice than by | 
'giving it the form | advocate, and whicii has been | 
proposed by my honorable friend from Kentucky. | 
The measure, as it stands, 1s in that form pacific, and 
if the notice shall be so given it can present no just 
cause of offence toKngland. ‘The leading presses in 
| England have so declared. A British paper I now 


negotiation under his eye, and has a knowledge of | pold in my hand, entitled the Manchester Guardian, 


facts which I have not. He is, o: may be, in daily 
communication with the British minister. 1am not. 
The people have given these great responsibilities to 
him, and | am not the man to take the: from him. 
He asks power to give the notice, and I, for one, am 
willing to entrust him with that power. I would 
say to the president, ‘‘You have the means ofknow- 


ing all the bearings and probable consequences of 


the measure you recommend; you have the power in 
your hands, and at your peril exercise that power 
under the responsibilities you bear.” | would say 
this to the president, but I would pass no resolution 
eompelling him to give the notice. 


| ‘ie I will vote for a 
resolution giving him the discretion to give it, or 


/advances the doctrine that a notice to terminate the 
jconvention will be the very best means of preserv- 
ing peace. 
‘tract from that paper, because it contains sentiments 
‘in which | fully concur. ‘The editor says: 

| “With respect to the notice for terminating the 
| joint occupation of Oregon, we are not sure that 
| President Polk may not receive it from the English go- 
vernment before he can possibly be in a condition to give 
(tt himself. But, whether given by the one side or 
the other, we do not conceive that it will add mate- 
| tially, if at all, to the chance of a hostile collision. 
It has been obvious enough for some time past that, 
'unless the question can be amicably settled in a very 


not to give it, as he thinks best, but I will go no | short period, say in twelve, months at the latest, 


further. 


hardly any thing can prevent war; and, therefore, a 
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as ihe subjects of Great Briain are by her officer. 
and her courts. it seems to me that the honor 9; 
our country, as well as the safety of such of oy, 
citizens as have gone, and are going to Oregon, de. 
mands thus much at our hands. 

Looking at things as they will probably be at the 
end of the present session of congress, I ask whic} 
of the two courses is most likely to result in wa, 
the giving of this notice as it has been modified by 
the honorable senator from Kentucky, or the refy. 
sal of the not ce in any shape? I take it for granteq 
we are to establish our courts in Oregon as Englan, 
has established hers. Her sheriffs, her marshals, 
her constables enforce the justice administered by 
her courts. We have the same right to employ our 
sherifis or marsha!s and our constables to enforce 
the decisions of our own courts; and how can it es. 
cape any thinking and intellizent mind that in such 
a state of things the danger of cur mutual collisions 
will be unavoidable, but I vee! very confident know. 
ing as 1 do the character of those who will go into 
that territory and have gone there, the conflicting 
views entertained by them and the British subjects 
in Oregon on almost all questions, especially those 
respecting civil liberty and the advantages of repub- 
lican government, that the danger of collision be. 
tween them will be imminent, and must be daily in. 
creasing. There will be in Oregon, as was wel! 
stated by the honorable senator from Michigan, (Mr. 





1 will venture to read the senate an ex- | 


Cass,) a double-headed government, and there wii! 
be greater danger to the people of both nations there 
'in such a stote of things than if there was no govers- 
‘ment at all, but a state of entire anarchy prevailed, 
and Judge Lynch way the sole arbitrator of all dif- 
‘ferences. We can all readily understand this.— 
‘Suppose an American citizen is sued for debt, or 
| prosecuted for assault and battery, for homicide, or 
‘any other crime, do you suppose an American will 
‘submit himself to the jurisdiction and the sentence 
of a British judge?—that he will not appeal to his 

own countrymen to rescue him from the hands of an 
English constable? Reverse the case: Suppose the 
American to be the party prosecuting, and the cul- 
‘prit to be an Englishman, think you he will not re. 
| fuse the authority of an American judge, and appeal 
to his fellow-subjects to deliver him from the grasp 
(of a Yankee constable? If this joint occupation 
‘continues there will soon happen collisions and en- 
‘counters between armed posses of Englishmen and 

Americans; blood will be shed; and what will hap- 
pen then? Our people will come to us with their 
‘story, and the English subjects will go to their go- 
ivernment with their story, and neither representa- 
tion will probably lose any thing by distance. We 
'shall doubtless hear of much that the Englishman 
/never was guilty of, and the English government 
will bear the same of our people. ‘These represen: 
| tations will inflame the passions of men, Certain in- 
| dividuals m this country, who seek to fan those pas- 
' sions to a blaze, will avail themselves of so favorable 
|an opportunity. The appetite for war, always so 
| easily excited, will increase on both sides, until al 
‘last, contrary to the wishes and efforts of the best 


] 


‘and wisest men of both countries, we shall be pre- 


‘ 
} 
i 


Lhold that the president of the United States has | decisive step like that of giving the notice for put- | ©ipitated into a war. 


it in his power, if he is so inclined, and if to him it, ting an end to the subsisting agreement, is rather fa- | 


seems best, to bring on a war with England: for, 


;vorable than otherwise. When both governments 


There is one great evil in this matter well worthy 


of the consideration of the senate. Already the ap- 


thovgh the constitution has reserved to congress|know that the alternative is an arrangement in a! prehersion of such a struggle has paralyzed com- 
alone the power officially to declare war, yet, if the | year or war, they will] see that there is no time to be! merce, and capital is fast retreating into chests, and 


president does so contro! our diplomatic correspon- | lost in useless discussions, and will probably hit upon! drawers, and old steckings. 


The business commu- 


dence with Great Britain as to bring on a war, it | some compromise to which both can accede. We | nity are every where alarmed; and every moment of 


does not depend upon any action of ours to say that 
war shall not come. 
nothing to bring on thatevent; if there 1s any danger 
of it, ithas not been incurred from the action of 
congress. The whole action, thus far, has been con- 
fined to the executive; but he may still go further.— 
He may, (as others have done before him,) without 
consulting congress, permit actual hostilities to take 


place. We cannot siut our eyes to the fact that it is | 


in the power of the president to provoke a war, if 
he is so disposed. If he does, I shall deeply deplore 
it; but the fault will not reston my head, or on the 
heads ot those who act politically with me. The 
majority of this nation have entrusted him with 
power, and they are responsible. 

My own course on this floor, on this question, shall 
be to lead our councils, as far as is in my power, to 
whatever wiil contribute to an honorable peace be 
tween the two nations. I avow myself a friend to 
peace—to an honorabie peace. I trust and hope— 
nay, I believe—that the president of the United 
States intends there shall be no war, but desires an 
honorable peace. I will notso far reflect upon him 
as to suppose he desires a peace of any other cha- 
racter. 

I shall not at this time go into any discussion of 
our title to the territory of Oregon. [ shall with- 
hold that for anoth@r place. If it shall please the 
senate to go into an executive session, I shall de- 


lare aware that this opinion is rather at variance 


Congress, certainly, has done ! with the views of a iarge portion of the press, both | and more paralyzed. 


,tp Eugland and the United States, by whom the 
| proposal to give notice to terminate the joint occu- 
| pation is regarded as decidedly unfavorable to the 
| preservation of peace; but we see nothing in theic 
}arguments to change our own opinions on the sub- 
j ject.” 

As | observed, that is my opinion. I hold that 
; we shall incur much greater danger of war by con- 
| tinulug the joint occupation of Oregon, without giv- 
|ing this notice, than can possibly arise from giving 
the notice. 

[ presume ] may consider it as the settled de- 
termination of congress to pass some bill for the oc- 
cupation of Oregon: I do not mean its exclusive oc- 
cupation, for 1 have no idea that congress intends 
any such thing as that. Should we undertake to 
shut out England at once from all parts of the terri- 
tory, it would be equivalent practically to a declara- 
tion of war against her, and | therefore trust and 
confidently hope that no such step will be taken.— 
But l presume that sume bill will be introdnced, 
similar to the law which has been enacted by parlia- 
ment, extending the judicial jurisdiction of lowa 
over our citizens in Oregon, as Great Britain has 
extended that of Canada over her subjects in that 
territory: so that our citizens shall be as fully pro- 





tected by American tribunals and American officers 


| the day that alarm increases, and commerce is more 
The commerce of the United 
| States at thisday consists of 2,417,000 tons, while 
the foreign commerce of England is 2,420,759 tons; 
so that we are nearly equal to her; and I doubt, upon 
the whole, whether England has greater commercial 
interests to protect than ourselves. We save 700 
whale ships; a great India commerce; and a large 
and growing commerce with China; but do you sup 
pose that any merchant, in the present disturbed 
state of our foreign relations, with this dispute ud- 
settled, will send oul his whale ships again after they 
have got safely into port? Will our Indiamen be des 
patched again to the opposite hemisphere on voyages 
which must detain them for many months in distant 
seas? Far from it. The rate of insurance now }s 
almost equal to a war premium, and the longer this 
controversy remains open the more will our com- 
merce be crippled. My wish, therefore, is that it 
should be to a speedy, an honorable settlement 

we give the notice now proposed, we shall pore 
the question to Great Britain ia such a view a8 will, 
I believe and hope, induce her to come to a set tle- 
ment, and that speedily. 

But if this resolution of notice shall fail, the 
president feeling, (1 will not say mortification.) oe 
feeling that his proposed measures have not been ac 
cepted, but that, on the contrary, his policy has been 





slighted and overlooked, may, perhaps resolve, for 
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reasons besi known to himsell, to thro the whole ,andin whieh it wes openty asserted that we dare not! Maegan 8G eg SS oo 
pespowsiviiiiy on congress, and suiler things tore | gu to war with Englanwi ; ia = 2 S- -Qiveg 8 gel 
main as they are until another congress shail be) do reply to such language, fwillsay (and hope| FZYSSPS\F SS & & S&S BSE 
elected, which will give the notice that we refuse. | that these poor remarks of mine may accompany =O > 9 =F 2 > 5 s - ag B 

Jam not, as you well know, in the secrets of the | his to England and elsewhere) that Ido not believe Ste eaGs | ° s 
resident; I speak nothing ex cathedra; | reason only | that this senate, or any considerable portion of it, =e oer GR S| a 
fron facts before me; and | fear that the elfect of | approve sentiments like those he uttered in its pres- = 6 | ‘ 
our refusal may be to induce the president to stop all ence. IT do not believe that, if that speech was ap- is es ~ S 
negotiations, and make his appeal directly to the | proved by any gentlemen of this senate, they const-| b se ed bee =) 
country on this question of giving notice. ‘Phat ap-|tute, at the utmost, a third partof cur number. T) oS © 3S =e MSS 
peal will practically be directed to that most dan- | cannot suppose that any one who heard the gentle- | I | hl. ai S Poy eh 3 ® 
erous of al) social eiements—paity feeling. Every |} man approved of such an attempt to rouse the feel- wn Era s $SFise. 
latent prejudice against Lagland will be excited and | ings of England against this country, or provoke her | 3255385 Wa 
roused to Ms utmost pitch, snd while the commerce |toa war. Nor do | believe the senator spoke the | 7 _— . <4 
of the couniry is paralyzed and men are exaspera. | sentiments of the President of the United States, or | SSSSSs we S 4 f mT te Ses 
ted by the destruction of their business, | fear that, | of either branch of congress, or of any considerable | BOR Me ar oO g “RS 
ja the end, men will be sent here who will go still portion of the members of either, nor those of the } 5 Dc, 
further than | am disposed to go. Itis due, how-; American people. No, sir, that is not the feeling | SSSoss ie 
ever, to myscif to say, n reply to the gentlemap and these are nol the sentiments of the American: >i S YaciaZw 
from Ohio, (Mr. Allen,) that I have not the re- | people. They respect the English as a great and | sdteinnaiadiestes, SRC OE m2 2 & wom ts o 
motest idea that, under any circumstances, men; brave nation. True, they never will submit to be | S= Sess See S 8 F CHRi2 2 
will ever be sent to this chamber who will he ready trampled on, and they will fight sooner than submit ecoees | et MBO = 
to go beyond 54° 40’. l earnestly hope that no such to dishonor. We tiave told England so a thousand | EsBSS5S | 2 nss 2Z 
man will be sent here, or any others who will be inj times. But thew have no desire, by insult and abuse, S lI 5 | wSE EH r 
favor of measures that tend to a war with Great! to inflame England intoa war. Had they an oppor- | z 2:8 HAE Fo 
Britain. ‘tunity of expressing to that gentleman their real | =, ~e GM 2E 

I have said thus much with a view to explain /sentiments, | am well assured that nine-tenths of | 2-26-25 . oo arse cn 
some of the reasons which will induce me to vote in| their number would tell him they utterly disapprove | eat) ae Seas 2 8 aat| 8 
favor of the amendment proposed by my friend from | of such attempts to excite two nations to goto war. | = | = S55 $ $5395 = 
Kentucky, (Mr. Crittenden,) and against that ree The senator tells us, and tells England, that she | $1 @esg # = o| S 
ported to the senate by the committee on foreign re- dare Hot go to war with us. No, she dare not. Well,” id a Qs ‘ 
lations. 1 should not have troubled the senate at| Si} and the moment it shall be believed in England | "3 25 


this time at all, but for the extraordinary course of | that that is the sentiment of the American congress, | 


remark which has been indulged in by the senator | “hat will be the resuil? 
from Ohio (Mr. Allen.) He is the chairman of the | throb with ove united feeling, and every Englishinan, 
committee on foreign relations in this body. He is |/€¥ery Irishman, every Scotchman will rally to the 
a leading man in the first commictee of the first de- | 288istance of his government. Once make them be 
jiberative assembly in the world. ant - 
ever falls from him will go from one extemity of | inevitable. 
this land to the other, and will every where be lis-| 


tened to with prof interes v or ecj ' ha l|ue 

nerdy Bae pre ound inte rest. Butot will not stop depreciate their own country, and to exalt the cha | of my own country, but that that country m 
there; y the first sleamer which leaves our shores | racter and strength of England, or af any other fo- | derstand the true state of things r 
for Engiand, the remarks of the gentieman, as given | reign power; bat I hold it to be my duty, as a senti- | gware of its own weakness “th 
through the reporters to the world, will be read with ‘nel placed on this post, to tell this senate and this awake tu its duty 


on . a4} J m6 i ; : é' , , ‘ ; 
the deepest attention, and will excite general alarm. } nation that we are not in a conditian, either ina 


Every British heart will | 
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As such, what-! lieve that we think that of them, and war wuili be! 
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J do not belong to that class of men who seek to | eg with them- not in ord 








Having accompanied the items of the above table 
with appropriate remarks in explanation, Mr. C. 
proceeded to say: 

And now what is the result colleeted from these 
authentic materials? The results are these, and I 
wish the senate and the country to be well acquaint- 
der to cisparage the strength 
ay un- 
; that it may be 

, and thus be induced to 
Look at the fact. For the pro- 
tection of every hundred thousand tons of our com- 


By every intellizer an it wi s ‘Or ilitary or ¢ : jew e » danger | 
y y gent man it will be presumed, from | military or a naval point of view, to meet the danger) mercial wealth we have 100 guns; but England has 


the gentleman’s official position, that, inthe remarks of a war if it should come. If we were in danger 


they read, he speaks the sentiments of thissenate, or, of a war with France, I should hold it equaily my pas 877; Sweden 703, and Holland 777 


540; France has 1,030; Russia has 3.467; Denmark 
In other 


at least, of a great portion of its members. He has , duty to declare what the real posture of the country words. Kagziand has seven times as many guns as we 
; F 1 ,: . . r : ° . ° . ’ =' ‘ ‘ eee « ‘ 

made in this Chamber a speech, the delivery of which | actually was. This is not depreciating the power (9 defend the same amount of commerce: France 

ep a ote days, and the great body of which con- | of my country; itis but warning the country of what yen times as many; Russia has thirty five times as 

giste is) t e most viole den . : . . ‘ . j e 5 gs ak Ses L a) é eR : as J ; ; , s 

nt denunciations of England, !her duty is. Was ita very friendly part in the sena many; Denmark eight times; Sweden seven times, 


accompanied by a declaration that she dared not go | tor from Ohio to condemn the whole speech of the | ang Holiand ei 


to war; that she had become so weak and imbecile | senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass.) That honora- 
that she dare not vindicate her ownrights. Ue bas; ble senator thought that it belonged to him as his | 
told us that the British government will tunbie to! public duty to tell the senate, and to tell the coun- | 


ght \imes as many. 


If the senator is desirous of ascertaining the com- 
parative strength of England, as compared with that 


pieces if she shall dare to make war with this coun-| try, through our reporters, that we are in danger of | 0! We rest of the world, he has here the means of 


try. The gentleman at the sae time has extolled | war, and ought to.arm the nation to meet it; thet, in 
in the highest terms the bravery of his own country-; the present condition of our army and navy, they | 
men, aud spoken proudly of their uulilary prowess.| were an insufficient defence for the protection of 
In this sentiment {| agree with him, and have nothing /our national interests, and that he did with all lis | 
lo Object against the assertion of it. Butthatan!energy. We unanimously voted that the appropri- | 
honorable senator, holding so distinguished a posi- | ale committee should inquire into the fact. No wise 
tion, should rise before this body, and elaborately | nation will go into contest either overrating its own 
endeavor, by his utmost power, to excite the feelings | strength or underrating the strength of its enemy.— 
of his own country against England, and worse thaa } More battles fave been lost, aud more war “has 
that, to excile the feelings of every Englishman! proved disastrous from this cause than from almost 
against this country, is, in my judgment, deeply tobe | any other. 
regretted. It seems to have been the favorite object 
of that honorable senator to seize every opportunity 
of discussing this subject with the avowed purpose 
of preparing the hearts of the people for war. He 
had openly acknowledged this. Now, had he con- 
hued his efforts ever to preparing the hearts of his 
own countrymen for a war with England, it would 
Hot have been so bad by haif as to prepare the hearts 
of the English people for a war against us. The 
Benlleman has resorted to every consideration seem- 
ingly with the express design of exciting and rous- 
ng the pride of every English heart against us.— 
Phere ts no Englishman who shali read that speech 
Who will not fee! indignant to find that in the cham- 
re the American senate his nation has been 
om y denounced, and that it has been declared on 
- ren that she dare not go to war, Sir, what 
Ould be the feeling of every American bosom on 


Teading a speech tike th Sritisi 
at reported in the British , , 
Papers, as delivered by a leading member on the [Mr. Allen here rose to explain. What he had 


or ot parliament? From his position at the head Said was, that the naval power of Great Britain was 
Of the committee on foreign aftaire, that gentleman less, relatively, to the naval powerol the world now 
May very naturaily be supposed to be the connecting than in 1802—that it bore then a greater proportion 
link between the president and the senate, and there- to the united naval power of ali other nations than 
of tye esumned to speak the sentiments and feelings it did now.] ele PCHRBSS 

" i president himself. We way judge what will Mr. Clayton resumed. This position is still more 
Wake fone of Englishmen on reading his lan- objectionable than the other, as | shall endeavor 
M a ‘tom what we should experience within our: to show. ote 

great Nes the hke case. Should we not rise with I have in my hand the statistics, which have been 
every nn tgnation from reading a speech in which | carefully collected from the highest authorities.— 
on, and pic of reproach and contempt was dwelt up-| Here Mr. ©. entered intu the details of the follow- 

"@ applied to this country and its governweot, | ing statement: 


} 
' 
} 
j 
; 
' 


} 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


this subject. They are not aiarmists; but, in the | 
high place they occupy, they have exposed (he naked | 
and unguarded condition of their country, aud, so | 
doing, they were strictly in the path of their duty. | 
| The honorable senator from Onio telis us that 
England dare not go to war, because she is exceed- 
ingly weak—so weak that she cannot defend herself; 
and this because her navy has fately lost that su- 
premacy which he admits that she formerly enjoyed. 
He says it is not now as poweriuil as it was in 1802 
and 1803. Ju this sentiment {| estirely differ frou 
the senator, and ] will make ap eilurt to slow that 
he is mistaken. So far from thinking that the naval 
power of Great Britain is less now than it was in 
1802, 1 think, on the contrary, that at this hour it is 
greater than it ever was before. 











doing it. 


He will find, on that examination, that 
England is guarded at every point. Her military 
means are greatér at this time than they ever were 
before since she has beena nation. If we could 
choose for ourselves a period the most favorable for 
attacking her with a prospect of success, this would 
be the very last I should select. 


And now let it not be supposed that I seek to de- 
preciate our own strength, or to exaggerate hers.— 


On the contrary, tf have rather understated the Brit- 


is power. IT have drawn my statistics from sources 


L entirely concur with the views which the sena- of the very highest order. [did not take the largest 
tors from Michig&n and Florida have expressed on | Statements I have seen of the force of Great Britain, 


but adopted those which were the most reliable. I 
hold, in the language of Hemmings, 

‘To broach a war, and not to b> assur'’d 

Of certain means to make a fair defence, 

Howe’er the cause be rigiit, may justly seem 

A willul madness.” 


{{ we have a clear and indisputable right to the 
whole territory of Oregon, we ought to select for its 


assertion and maintenance a time when we are ready 


to maintam it. 


Without expressing any opinion on 


the question whether we are ready now, [ ieave 
every senator to decide it im his own bosom, for 
himself, 


The people of the United States have not mani- 


fested any want of confidence in the executive: they 
have not formed themselves into parties on this 
question: the difference among them, so far as any 
difference exists, arises from an honest difference of 
opinion as to the foreign relations of the country. I 


believe that my countrymen are as ready to go to 
war for the defence ol their just rights as any peo- 
ple on the face of the earth. 
from Ohio said, and all that he can say in regard to 
their bravery, or their ability to protect themselves, 
1 heartily concur with. 
prowess in battle: far, very far ftom it. 
lieve that if they could all be gathered together in 


All that the senator 


1 do not underrate their 
But I be- 


one mass in front of the president’s mansion, know- 
ing that he has the power te decide the question 
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whether we shall have war or peace, they would 
address him in some such language as was used by 
the conqueror of Agincourt, when he called his 
council round him and asked them to give him their 
honest, sincere opinion as to his right to go to war 
with France. On that solemn occasion he said to 
them, as he is represented by the greatest of our 
dramatic poets: 


“God forbid, 
That you should fashion, wrest, or bow your reading, 
Or nicely charge your unders:anding soul 
With opening titles miscreate, whose right 
Suits net in native colors with the truth; 
For God doth know how many, now in health, 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your wisdom shall incite us to: 
Therefore take heed how youimpawn our persons, 
How you awake the sleeping sword of war: 
We charge you in the name of God, take heed! 
For never two such kingdoms did contend 
Without much fall of blood, whose guiltless drops 
Are every one a wo, a sore complaint, 
’Gainst him whose wrongs give edge unto the swords 
That make such waste in brief mortality.” 


So I say: while { admit, nay insist, that my coun- 
trymen are as brave as any people on earth, and as 
prompt to vindicate their rights; and while { well 
know thatif you convince them that their title to 
Oregon is clear and indisputable, they will be as 
ready and as able to maintain it as any nation in the 
worid can be, I would charge this senate, in the name} 
of God, to take heed! 

If we are to have a war with England, an empire. 
more powerfu! than ever was Rome in her palimiest 
days, in God’s name let us have a just cause; then 
we shall all strike together, and | have no doubts or 
fears as to the issue. But first let the people—first 
let ourselves be convinced that we are in the right. 
Do not let us go to battle in a bad cause; in one that 
is righteous I know that we can fight as well as any’ 
people that ever lived. 

li this matter must come toa war, the responsi. | 
bility will rest on the head of the president of the. 
United States and his cabinet. Li will be, as has, 
truly been observed, such a war as the worid never 
saw. It will be ‘the carnival of death, (he vintage 
of the grave.”? It will be a war between men whio' 
profess to be Christians: with a people allied to our- | 
selves in feeling more than all the nations of the, 
world; a people far advanced before all mankind in 
intelligence and civilization; a nation which approxi- | 
mates more than any other to our own principles of | 
tree government; a people who think they know their, 
rights and who dare maintain them; a people skilful | 
in war, brave to a proverb, and amply supplied with | 
all means and sinews of warfare. . 

If we go to war with this people about our title 
to all Oregon, the responsibility will not rest with 
me. Not on me or mine, oh God! let any portion 
of the guilt or the sin of such a war ever be found! | 








THE OREGON: QUESTION. 
A LETTER FROM WM. C. RIVES, OF VIRGINIA, 
TO A FRIEND IN WASHINGTON. 








Fiom the National Intelligencer. 
Castle Hill, February 5, 1846. 

My pear sir: We the people have been contemplat- 
ing with no small degree of anxiely the progress of 
the discussions at Washington ov the question of 
Oregon. Withdrawn entirely from political pursuits, 
aid Without the slightest desire again to engage In 
them, 1 have, nevertheless, as a good citizen, not 
been able to steel myself into indifference to what 
so nearly concerns the interests and happiness ef our 
common country. Though a passenger only, one may 
be allowed a natural feeling of solicitude for the 
saiety of the ship in which the lives and fortunes of 
us al are equally embarked. 

it can no longer be disguised, whatever little oc- 
casion there is for it in the reason and nature of 
things, that the question of Oregon, from the ex- 
treme grounds on which it has been placed by the 
temerity of politicians, is in great danger of becom 
ing a question of peace or war. 
poweriul nation of the earth for a terra incognita-of 
undetermined ownership, to which an absolute and 
exclusive title in the United States bas long been de- 
nied, while our equal rights to settie and occupy it 
with other nations is U ireservedly admitied, is too 
grave a coulingency, however lightly it may be 
deemed of by the orators al Wasidugton, not to 
awaken all the attention of a sober and thinking peo- 
ple. To them it seems, in the first place, cunsider- 
wg the vastly superior power of one of the parties 
on that element by which only the country in dis- 
pute (separated as it is from us by an almost inter: 
nipable desert, aflording nothing for the subsisteuce 





institutions, designed for the security of liberty and 
the interests of peace and humanity, would be ex- 


} to gain popular favor by inciting an unnecessary war 
War with the most 
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military force, that to provoke a war for it in the 
present naval and military disparity of the two pow- 
ers, would be the certain means of losing the very 
object of the contest; while, if things be left to the 
silent and natural operation of time, aided by legiti- 
mate and judicious measures of policy, the territory 
must soon become a peaceful and undisputed con- 
quest to the enterprise of American emigration. 
Bootless and fatal as the war would be in regard 
to its immediate object, its calamitous operation on 
allthe great interests of the nation it is hardly in 
the power of language to describe. Commerce, ag- 
riculture, navigation, would at once feel its wither- 
ing effects, in being excluded from their accustomed 
haunts, or deprived of their most profitable markets. 
The noble cities on our seaboard, the great empori- 
ums of trade and the proud monuments of Ameri- 
can industry and wealth, would be exposed to al- 
most certain devastations by the immensely superior 
and overpowering steam marine of our adversary, 
with all its improved enginery of destruction. The 
best blood of our gallant countrymen would be 
poured out like water upon a hundred battlefields.— 
The hard-earned st-bstance of the people would be | 
extracted from thera for the support of a wide- wast- 
ing contest of illimitable duration. A load of debt | 
and taxation would be entailed upon posterity.— , 
Every scheme of social and political amelioration 
would be arrested amid the clangor of arms. Our 





posed toa new and dangerous bias from the sum- 
mary usages and stern exigencies of war; and, in 
short, American improvement and development, in 
all their branches, would receive a retrograde check, 
from which a century would scarce suffice to restore 
them. 

By some, |] am aware, it is thought altogether un- 
worthy an American statesman to heed considera- 
tions hke these; that it is deemed a lofty and praise- 
worthy patriotism to rush to war upon the slightest 
pretence, perfectly blind and indifferent to conse- 
quences; and that a war, with England especially, is 
always welcome to the national prejudices, and a 
certain passport to popularity for those who promote 
and advocate it. Others there are,I fear, who, 
without at all participating in these sentiments, are 


yet withheld from boldly and manfully opposing | 


them, by the idea that whoever dares avow himself | 
the advocate of peace becomes the doomed and ine- 
vitable victim of popular odium. Both of these 
classes of politicians, in my humble judgment, great- 
ly mistake the feelings of the sound and by far the 
largest mass of the American people. The people 
desire peace. They know how intimately connect- 
ed it is with their well-being, the fair rewards of their 
industry, the prosperity of their families, the hal- 
lowed associations of the domestic altar. It is they 
who pay the cost of war, bear its burdens, feel its 
sacrifices. 


[t is no less to dishonor their inhumanity and in- 
telligence to suppose that they cherish unchristian 
and inexpiable resentments against the land of their 
fathers, from which we have derived our own free- 
born spirit, and the whole circle of our moral, social, 
and political characteristics. They know full well 
itis through our rich inheritance of Anglo-Saxon 
freedom and Anglo-Saxon energy and enterprise that 
we are all that we are—presenting in the eyes of 
mankind an example of progress and development 
hitherto unparalleled in the history of the world.— 
If we have had quarrels with England, they have 
been nobly avenged and a noble nature disdains to 
brood vindictively over the past. Rather would they 
look upon England and America, in the language of 
Edmund Burke’s admirable letter to Dr. Franklin at 
the close of the revolutionary contest, as ‘‘the two 
branches” of the great Anglo Saxon family, destined 
henceforward to exalt their common ancestry, lan- 
guage, literature, and religion, by a generous rivalry 
in the humanizing arts of peace and science, and the 
mutual interchanges of a friendly and beneficial 
commerce. 

If any politician, then, should suppose that he is 


with England, he will, in my opinion, have commit- 
ted a grievous mistake. ‘The statesman who will 
secure to himself the largest share of the general 
confidence and respect, is he who shall strive most 
strenuously to preserve to the nation the blessings of 
peace, and who, if war shall come in spite of all his 
efforts to avert, will be found standing most firmly 
by his country in her hour of need. History has 
read to us some instructive lessons on this subject, 
which have not been lost upon the intelligent people 
of America. It is recorded that when one of those 
war-agilators, whom Plutarch significantly describes 
as public barrators, while attempting to inflame the 
people of Athens to war, reproachtully interrogated 
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from war?” Phocion, who had been called by the 
voice of the people no less than forty-five times to the 
command of the Athenian armies, and had approved 
his valor and generalship in many a battle-fielg 

calmly replied, “Yes, I dare; though | know thoy 
wouldst be in my power in time of war, and I shal] 
be in thine in time of peace.” On another occasion, 
Demosthenes, whose resistless eloquence, a3 we know, 
‘“fulmined over Greece to Macedon and Artaxerxes? 
throne,” sought to drive this gallant advocate of 
peace and fearless champion in war from his pacific 
counsels to the Athenian people by thus addressin 

him: “The Athenian people will certanly kill thee, 
Phocion, some day or other.” Phocion answered, 
“they will kill me if they are mad, but it will be you, 
if they are in their senses.” The same history re. 
cords that Demosthenes, the eloquent apostle of war, 
in the ever-memorable and decisive day of Chero. 
nea, quitted his post, threw away his arms, and fled 
from the battle-field, while Phocion, the intrepid 
counsellor of peace, when overruled in one of his 
last efforts to preserve his country from war, at the 
age of fourscore years, placed himself at the head 
of his country to conduct them to the field. 

If the paths of true glory, in the days of the Athe- 
nian democracy, were the paths of peace, how much 
more so are they now! The benign influence of 
Christianity and the enlightened genius of modern 
civilization have operated a mighty change in the 
feelings of mankind. The fame and popularity so 
much coveted by public men are no longer awarded 
as the peculiar prize of war and of warlike counsels. 
The sublime: poet of our mother tongue, clothing 
himself in the mantle of superhuman authority, im- 
pressively teaches: 


“If there be in glory aught of good, 

It may by means far different be attained, 

Without ambition, war, or violence; 

By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 

By patience, temperance ——.” 
The rights and honor of the nation we all desire 
to see maintained, but they can be properly and suc- 
cessfully maintained only by dignity, moderation, 
wisdom, and justice. What is there in the present 
attitude of England in regard to Oregon which 
should impel us to provoke a war with her, and tempt 
the uncertain and hazardous fortune of a conflict of 
arms? Has sie done any thing to invade our rights 
in the territory, orto insult our national honor? Both 
governments claim rights there, and the citizens and 
subjects of both have made settlements there. Has 
England attempted or threatened to expel our citi- 
zens from any portion of the territory now occupied 
by them? Has she advanced any new pretensions 
offensive to our national dignity? Nothing of all 
this. On the contrary, she abides in all things by 
the arrangements which have existed, by mutual 
consent, for twenty-eight years, and itis our govern- 
ment, not hers, which seeks to change them. 

But it is said that we have ‘ta clear and unques- 
tionable right to the whole of Oregon,” and that 
this sweeping title must now be asseried and enforc- 
ed, for which purpose expressly the convention ol 
joint occupancy is proposed to be abrogated. The 
entire course of the past proceedings of our govern: 
ment on the subject is utterly inconsistent with this 
new-born theory of a clear and unquestionable right 
to the whole of Oregon, which in its origin rests up- 
on no better foundation than the fiat of a party con 
venticle, not one member of which, in all probabil 
ty, ever seriously investigated the title they thus 
dogmatically proclaimed. If our title to the tohole 
of Oregon be thus clear and unquestionable, how has 
it happened that the American government has fout 
several times, and in the last instance with the sane 
tion of Mr. Polk himself, proposed to yield to Great 
Britain nearly one-half of 1 If we have a com: 
plete exclusive claim to the whole of Oregon, how 
again has it happened Uiat by two formal conver 
tions, that of 1818 and of 1827, we have so far “ 
cognised that the claims of Great Britain are 0° 
withont some foundation, at least, as to agree to ho 
the territory in common with her for an indese® 
period? The truth is, it is impossible to look - 4 
long and able discussions which have been carrie “ 
between the two governments on the subject , 
more than a quarter of a century, and not y ore 
a glance that the Uniled States have never a : 
considered the right to Oregon, as a whole, free 0 
difficulties and embarrassments, or that the ~, 
of Great Britain were so unfounded, in every gt 
cular, a8 to justify us in treating them as mere able 
pretensions. Mr. Gallatin, who has borne $0 ast 
and distinguished a part in these discussions, has wa 
given his testimony to the nation that there are , ma 
tions of a doubtful and debateable character which oa 
ever been felt to embarrass the establishment ~ wa 
title, in the latitude in which it is now put ees 
The official correspondence of the other em 





Phocion, ‘‘Dare you Phocion, dissuade the Athenians 





of an army) cag be approached with an adequate 


and distinguished citizen, (Mr. Rush,) by whom 
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defence of the American claims was so learnedly 
and faithfully conducted at London, bears testimony | 
to the same effect. 

From what quarter of the horizon, then, has this 
new and clear light broken in upon a question which 
the American government and its most experienced 
and able ministers have hitherto considered, to some 
extent at least, doubtful and debateable? We in the 
country have anxiously sought information on the 
subject from every source which was accessible to 
us. We believe with General Jackson that itis a 
sound precept of national honor, in our relations 
with foreign powers, to ‘‘ask nothing that is not 
clea ly right,” as well as ‘‘to submit to nothing that 
is wrong.” We desired, therefore, before the public 
sanction was irrevocably given to measures intended 
toenforece our rights, and involving the hazard of 
the last appeal of nations, to understand correctly 
the nature and just extent of those rights, and the 
foundation upou which they rest. We turned natu- 
rally to the able correspondence of our secretaries 
of state, Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Buchanan, which ac- 
companies the president’s message. Ihave never 
known any documents of that character to be more 
generally read, or to be more anxiously and careful-| 
ly considered. It may not be without its use to let 

ou know the impression they have made upon the 
minds of the people, so far as | have been able to cel- 
ject it from a free intercourse with intelligent men 
of both parties in my own neighborhood. 

The lucid and admirably drawn letter of Mr. 
Calhoun to Mr. Pakenham, containing his statement 
and view of the American claims, has made a pow- 
erful impression upon the common sense of the 
country. He rests our title mainly upon the undis- 
puted prior discovery, entry, and exploration (to a 
certain distance) of the mouth and channel of the 
Columbia river by our own hardy and gallant coun- 
tryman, Capt. Gray, in 1792; followed by the «qually 
undisputed prior discovery and exploration of some of | 








its sources and upper branches, and tracing its course | 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, in 
the great national enterprise conducted with such 
distinguished hardihood aud bravery by Messis. | 
Lewis and Clark in 1805 and 1806; and that again 





followed by the prior settlements made in the coun- 
try by our own cilizens, and especially the establish- | 
ments founded by the American Fur Company in| 
18]}1, under the sagacious lead of Mr. Astor, at aj 
place near the mouth of the Columbia river, which | 
was thence named after him, with two similar es- | 
tablisments six hundred and fifty miles higher up | 
the river; and, finally, the formal restoration in 1818 | 
of Astoria (which had been taken by a part of the 
British naval force in the war of 1812) under a sti- 
pulation of the treaty of peace, which provided that 
“all territories, places, and possessions, taken by 
either party from the other during the war, should 
be restored.”” In seeing our claims placed upon such | 
langible grounds as these, with so much clearness, 
and force, the public judgment was fortified in an 
honest conviction of our right to the extent to which 
these grounds fairly carried it. Candid and reflect- 
ing men felt, too, that a title thus sustained was 
founded ina just and sound principle—the actual 
and permanent incorporation of our own labor and 
enterprise wita the subject we claimed—the princi- 
ple to which property itself owes its origin and in- 
stilution. There is nothing fanciful, arbitrary, con- 
Ssiructive, symbolical, in a title so derived. No mo- 
mentary saying of mass—no transitory rearing of cross- 
‘son some desolate and abandoned shore—to stand 
in lieu of actual and bona fide appropriation, to give 
litle to vast regions and even continents by mere 
idle mockeries, and to play the dog in the manger 
against the enterprise of all the rest of mankind. 


The title, however, thus clearly established in the 
argument of Mr. Caihoun, it must be borne in mind, 
is not a title to the whole of Oregon. It is a tille, as 
he himself describes it, ‘‘to the portion of the terri- 
lory drained by the Columbia river and its tributa- 
ries.”” The whole of Oregon, as now understood, 
Comprehends the entire country from the Rocky 

lountains to the Pacific, which lies between the 420 
and the 54° 40‘ of north latitude. The Columbia 
river enters the oceac a little above the 46th degree 
ol north latitude. Its course for some hundred miles 
rom the ocean is nearly due east and west, and then 
ne of its principal branches bears, in its upward 
Course, to the southwest, having its source near the 
42° of north latatude, while the other branch bears 
lo the north and northeast, having its source very 
ar in the interior, and it is said near the 53° of north 
latitude. The effect of Mr. Calhoun’s view of our 
ser, then, would be to give us a large extent of in 
and country, corresponding with the basin of the 

*lumbia and its tributaries, with such a limited and 
feasonable portion of the coast above and below the 
Mouth of the river as might be considered fairly 





“Ppurtenant to the ownership of the mouth. A large 


portion of the coast between the 42d and 54° 40‘ of 
north Jatitude, and all the inland country north and 
east of the valley of the Columoia, and laying be 
tween that valley and the sea, and extending thence 
lo the 54° 40’ of north latitude, would not be em- 
braced by this title. To make out, then, ‘the clear 
and undisputable right to the whole of Oregon,” which 
was proclaimed by the Baltimore convention, and 
aJopted as a part of its creed by the president, it 
became necessary to insist upon other and less tena- 
ble views of our tile. Accordingly, the president 
informs us, in his messege at the opening of congress, 
that “by his direction our title to the whole Oregon 
territory was asserted, and, as is believed, maintain- 


/ed by irrefragable facts and arguments.” 


This task was, of course, to be performed by Mr. 
Buchanan, and has doubtless been executed with all 
the ingenuity and ability which the nature of the 
case admitted. But] may be permitted to say, with 
all my sentiments of personal regard for that gen- 


| Ueman, that plain people in the country, on reading | 
his two lung and elavorate letters to Mr. Pakenham, 


were nol a litle startled to find (hat his argument, 
in asserting an absolute and exclusive sovereignty in 
Spain over the whole territory of Oregon previous to 
the Florida treaty of 1819, utterly demolished, if 
true, the whole fabric of our meritorious title built 
up by the energy, enterprise, and labors of our own 
citizens, and which they had just seen conclusively 
established, as they thought, by the argument of Mr. 


Calhoun. The treaty of 1819, after establishing the | 


boundary Jine between the United States west of the 
Mississippi and the then Spanish province of Mexico, 
along the Sabine river and other specified lines and 
courses, up to the source of the Arkansas, in lati- 


tude 42° north, and thence by that parallel of lati- , 


tude to the Pacific ocean, contains a clause of mu- 
tual renunciation, in which his Catholic majesty, on 
his part, renounces and cedes to the United States 


“all his rights, claims, and pretensions to any territo- 


ries east and north of the above line.” 
vague “rights, claims, and 


It is these 
pretensions,” derived 


'from Spain in 1819, which, Mr. Buchanan’s arzu- 


ment asserts, give usa good title to the whole of Ore 
gon. He, therefore, magnifies and exalts the Spa- 
nish title with all the foree of language he can e:m- 
ploy, without seeming to be at all conscious, in the 
zeal of the moment, of the su.cidal effect of his ar- 


| gument on the true American title, derived from the 


well-tested achievements of our own citizens. But 


| people in the country take these things a little more 


couly. They could not help saying to themseives, if 
the Spanish title were of that high, absolute, and 
imposing character which Mr. Buchanan represents 
it to have been, then all the acts of our countrymen 
and government on which we have hitherto so con- 
fidently relied as constituting an impregnable title 
for us—the hardy and successful adventure of Capt. 


|Gray—the noble expedition of Lewis and Clarke, 


set on foot by our own government—the settlements 
made in the territory by our enterprising citizens-— 


all these were but lawless violations of the rights of | 


another power, which could not give us the slightest 
semblance of claim, but exhibit us to the world in 
the odious character of land pirates. 


what foundation this exclusive and overshadowing 
title to vast unsettied regions, which was so much 
dwelt upon by Mr, Buchanan, could repose. 
turned with eagerness, therefore, to his second let- 
ter. in which he undertakes to trace the origin and 
vindicate the legitimacy of the Spanish title. He 
gives a long account of the voyages of Spanish na- 
vigators, beginning two and three hundred years 
ago, (some of them of disputed authentieily, and ore 
of them, of leading importance, treated as fabulous 
by our negotiator in 1826,*) and tells us that one na- 
vigator landed and went on shore at sucta piace, ano- 
ther anchored in a certain harbor, and, finally, that 
others went through the prescribed ceremony of tak- 
ing possession, as it was Called, of the country in the 
name of their sovereign, by celebrating mass and ereet- 
ing crosses with inserplions. And here the story ends. 
No actual occupancy, no settlements inade any where, 
no real permanent bona fide appropriation of the coun- 
try, such as bas always been held uecessary to cou- 
summate the inchoate tittle derived from discovery. 
lu the absence of alli such acts, the people, who ap- 
preciate substance more than form, have not been 
able to comprehend how the saying of mass and sef- 
ling up of crosses, and then abaudoning the country, 
cau jorm an effectual taking possession of it any 
more than the celebrated achievement of the Spa 
nish navigator who first discovered the Pacific Ocean, 
and who, as Robertson states, ‘‘advancing up to the 
middie in the waves, with his sword and buckler, 
took possession of the walery domain in the name of 








*Voyage of Fuca 
Clay, Novy. 25th, 1326. 


See Mr. Galiatia’s letter to Mr. 
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the king his master, and vowed to defend it with his 
arms against all his enemies,’’ could be a valid ap- 
propriation of that highway of nations. The rule 
settled by the law and usages of nations in all such 
cases is’ clearly laid down in the statement of the 
American claim submitted to the British commis- 
sioners by Mr. Gallatin in 1826, as follows: “Prior 
discovery gives a right to occupy, provide that oc- 
cupancy takes place within a reasonable time, and 
is ultimately followed by permanent settlements and 
by the cultivation of the soil?” 

But, much as Mr. Buchanan makes of the Spanish 
title, he fails, I apprehend, to do full justice to its 
history. He does not trace it up to its origrmal source 
in the bull of Pope Alexander VI.; by which that 
pontiff, sacrilegiously claiming, as vicar and repre- 
sentative of Christ, a right of dominion over all the 
kingdoms of the earth, granted to Spain in 1493 (the 


_year after the discovery of America) all the coun- 
tries inhabited by infidels which she had discovered 


or should discover, and, drawing a meridian line 
from pole to pole a hundred leagues to the westward 


of the Azores, bestowed in the plenitude of his power 


They | 


‘New World. 


and bounty all to the west of this imaginary line 


upon Spain, and all to the east of it upon Portugal. 


This, doubtless, was the real foundation of all the 
absurd and ridiculous pretensions of Spain in the 
She claimed the whole continent of 
America, its Atlantic as wellas its Pacific side.— 
How this tithe was regarded by the sober sense of 
the rest of mankind, the successive settlements made 
and maintained by England, France, and Holland, 
all along the Atlantic coast, (that which naturally 
first attracted the attention of European enterprise, ) 
lave sufficiently proclaimed to posterity. 

Mr. Buchanan, however, says that the rights of 
sovereignty which “Spain had asserted for near 
three centuries,” (corresponding with the date of 
the Papal grant just referred to,) ‘‘over the whole 
western side of North America, as far north as the 
sixty first degree of latitude, had never been seri- 
ously questioned by any European nation “before 
the Nootka convention.”” Mr. Gallatin, in the able 
letters recently written by him and published at 
Washington, states very appositely that the exclu- 
sive pretensions of Spain were practically question- 
ed and wholly disregarded in all the British colonial 
charters of the seventeenth century, the limits of 
which were expressly described as extending from 
sea to sea. But, to come down to later times, it is a 
remarkable and instructive circumstance, that when 
Spain appealed to France, in virtue of the family 
compact, for aid and support in the Nootka contro 
versy, her own ally and friend denied her claim of 
sovereiznty on the northwest coast of America. In 
a report of the diplomatic committee of the consti- 
tuent assembly on the subject, of which the cele- 
brated Mirabeau was rapporteur, or chairman, it is 
expressly declared that ‘the territory in dispute he- 
tween the two powers in truth belongs to neither; it 
is the property of the inhabitants whom Nature 
originally placed there.” And then the committee 
adds: ‘I'his line of distinction appears a little more 
consonant to justice than that marked out by the 
Pope: and these people, distant from us as they are, 


ate it r ‘if they are oppressed, are ihey not our allies?”’ 
Thinking men, too, became curious to know on | y PP 7 ) 


Mr. Buchanan expends a great deal of ingenious 
labor upon the ferms of the Nootka convention, to 
show that Spain did not expressly renounce hey 


‘claim of exclusive sovereignty upon the northwest 
‘coast of A werica by the letter of that convention; 


and he also contends that the convention was nulli- 
fied by the subsequent war which vecurred between 
the contracting parties in 1796, has never since been 
revived, and is therefore no longer im force. With 
great deference, these seem to me to be immaterial 
questions. ‘The important inquiry is as to the ope- 
ration and effect of facts, not words. Spain, claim- 


‘ing to be the absolute sovereign of the northwest 








coast of America, captured certain vessels which 
she found at Nootka, and took possesion of a trading 
estublishment and buildings erected there by British 
subjects, expressly on the ground that her rights of 
sovereignty had been violated by what she con- 
sidered as acts of foreign and unauthorized intrusion 
upon her territory. England directly denied the 
Spanish claim of sovereignty, alleged that the coun- 
try was still open to the first occupant, that her snb- 
jects had rightfully made a settlement there, and 
demanded of Spain reparation and indemnity to the 
individual sufferers for the acts of force committed 
against them, and restoration of the buildings and tracts 
of land of which they had been dispossessed. The 
whole controversy turned c*> the sovereign territoti- 
al rights claimed by Spain upon the northwest coast. 
In agreeing, as she did, to make the reparation de- 
manded, and especially in agreeing to restore to Bri- 
lish subjects the butldings and tracts of land of which she 
had dispossessed them, as being trespassers upon her 
territory and- jurisdiction, she condemued and repn- 
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diated her own claim. The formal recognition which | nion in England has made sensible advances towards 


was superadded of the right of the suhye cts of Great i a just 


and practicable basis of compromise. Shall 


Brita, in future, to make settlements in any part) we recede fron our own ground as she advances to- 
of the territory not previously occupied, was but a) wards it, and show ourselves less p:acticable as she 


necessary and inevitable corollary. 
these facts and circumstances, without reference to 


the particular teriis of the convention, or the ques-, 


tion of its being still in force as a ariiten compact, | 
(although it will be seen by reference to official o-. 
cuments that our former negotiator, Mr Gallatin, 


differs from Mr. Buchanan, and considered the con- 
vention still in foree:t) was the practical surrender by 
Spain of her claim of exclusive suvereignty over the 
northwest coast of America, as an operative and 


; 


' 


subsisting right. Such was the universal understands | 
ing of the transaction by all Europe at the time it) 
tovk place, as contemporary history affords the most, 
‘sation of Mr. Huskisson, one of the British com- 


abunuant testimony. 


Mr. Buchanan takes occasion more than once, in. 


very empathic terms, to remark that there is no evi- 


dence that the Nootka Sound, or any other spot on) 


the northwest coast, was ever surrendered to Great 
Britain by Spain in pursuance of the stipulations of 
the convention, and he afterwars quotes the authori 
ty of an historical writer in Eng!and, (Be!sham,) 
strongly biased hy party feelings against the admin 
tration which concluded the conventicn, for the 
siatement “that the Spanish flag flying at Nootka 
was never struck, and that the territory has been 

tually relinquished by Engleand.’? On this subject 
I find, in a bo. k distinguished by its careful accura- 
cy. und habitually appealed to » ith great respect in 
diplomatic discussions, (Koch’s Hisiowe Abregee of 
the treaties of peace between the powers of Europe 
since the peace of Westphalia, continued by Scho- 
ell,) the following explicit circumstantial statement 
to the contrary, which I translate literally from the 
text: “The execution of the convention of the 28h 
‘October, 1790” [the Nootka convention] ‘“experi- 
‘enced some dificulties which delayed it ull 1795 — 
‘They were terminated the 23d of March of that 
‘year, on the spot itself, by the Spanish Brigadier 
*Ajava and the English Lieutenant Poara, «ho ex- 
‘changed declarations in the bay of Nootka; after 
‘whi. h the Spanish. fort was destroyed, the Spaniards 
‘embarked, and the English flag was plauted there in 
‘sign of possession.’’* 

I have adverted to these considerations connected 
with the ancient exclusive, Spanish title, as now 
urged by our government, because | am fully of the 
vpinton expressed by Mr. Gallatin, in one of his 
late Jetiers, that our cause is weakened instead of 
being strengthened, by bringing to its support dubi- 
ous und extreme claims. Gur geouine Aimerican 
litle is too good a one to be thus hazarded or ex- 
changed. Let us not repeat the old folly of losing 
the subs'ance by grasping atthe shadow. With a 
firm consciousness of our own just rights, we may 
afford to treat with respect the ciaims of others. It 
would seem difficult, after all that has passed. now 
to say that England has no colorable claims what- 
ever in any part of Oregon. Ip the northern part of 
that territory she has claims which she professes to 
Sustain on grounds similar to these on which our 
own, in other portions of the territory, rest—the dis 
covery and exploration of Frazer’s river, from the 
interior of the continent, by McKenzie; its continu- 
ed use by her subjects for navigation and trade; the 
early establishments made by the Northwest Cou- 
pany in the vicinity of that river;  iscoveries, ex- 
plorations, and surveys of the court by her haviga- 
tors; and her settlement at Nootka, which it cost her 
three millions sterling, in her controversy with 
Spain, to mointain. Lam not prepared to say how 
fur any of these claims may be well founded. But 
they exist: and they have hitherto been so fur re- 
epeeted by our government that we have, on four 
several oceasiong, submitted a fermal proposal to 
divide the country with her. The case, then, is 
clearly one for compromise and amicable arrange- 
ment; and lam firmly persuaded that a salistactory 
arrangement can be effected, whenever the subject 
is approached by both parties in a right spirit. 

Judications are already afforded that public opi- 


7 





+See Mr. Gallatin’s letter to Mr. Clay of 25:1 No- 
veniber, 1826, aid the statement of the American claiin 
submitted by him to the British commissioners on the 
19:h Dee., 1826. 

*See Llistoire Abregee des Traites de Paix, &c., par 
M. de Koch, dontinue, &c., par F. Sehoel; vol. iv. p. 
126. I subjoin the Freach text: 

“Dexecuiion de la convention du 23 Octobre, 1790, 
eprouva, au reste, des difficuites qui ja _resarderent jJus- 
quien 1793, Elles tureni terminees le 23 Mars de cette 
aunee, sur les wligux memes, par le Brigadier _Wspagnol 
Alava, et le Lieutenant Angivis Puaia, qui echangerent 
des declarations dans le golfe de Nootka meme; apres 
quel le fort Espagnol fut rase, des Espagunols s*emburque- 





rent, et le pavillon Anglais y jut plante én signe de pos. 


session.”’ 


The effect of | becomes more so? J trust not. England has formally 


' proposed the line of the Columbia river, with some 
collateral udvantages elsewhere, as a Dasis of com- 
promise. For obvious reasons, we can never ac- 
cede to it. We have proposed the extension of our 
houndary east of the Rocky Mountains, along the 


/ 49th parallel of north latitude to the Pacific ocean, 


as a basis of compromise. England has declined it. 
It has long been manifest to those who have atten- 


tively considered the correspondence between the 


two governments, where the shoe pinched, and 
would continue to pinch, in this proposition of ours 
to England. It is particularly disclosed in a conver- 


missioners, with Mr. Galiatin, which is thus report- 
ed by the Jatter im his letter to Mr. Clay, secretary 
of state, on the twenty-fifth of November, 1826:— 
“Mr. Huskisson said that it would be lamentable 
that, in this age, two such nations as the U. States 


and Great Britain should be drawn to a rupture on 


such a subject as the uncultivated wilds of the north- 
west coast. But the honor and dignity of both coun. 
tries must be respected, and the mutual convenience 
of both parties should also be consulted. He then 
objected to the straight line which we proposed, ss 
having no regard to such convenience, and observed 
particularity that its enutting off the southern portion 
of Quadra and Vancouver’s Island (that on which 
Nootka Sound is situated) was quite inadmissible.” 

Mr. Gallatin replied by showing the still stronger 
objections, on our part, to the line of Columbia ri- 
ver, as proposed by England, and concluded by stat- 
ing that we could not agree to any boundary line 
which ‘would not give us a portion of Fuca’s 
Straits,” the arm of the sea which separates Van- 
covver’s Island from the continent. Here, then, 
were plainly developed the elements of the natural 
and ultimate solution of this vexed question. The 
objections of both parties would be obviated, and 
the wants of both provided for, by running the boun- 
dary along the 49th parallel of north Jatitude—not 
to the main ocean, so as to cut off the southern ex- 
tremity of Vancouver’s Island. but across the conti- 
nent to the arm of the sea (Fuca’s Straits) which 
separates Vancouver’s [sland from the main land, 
and then, slightly deflecting to the south, make the 
middie of those straits the boundary line, to their 
junction with the ocean in about 48° 30' north lati- 
tude. Nature herself suggests this co.wpromise, and 
it is impossible to look on the map without having it 
at once presented both to the eye and mind by its 
fitess and conformity to physical indications. 

It is, accordingly, the arrangement which \'r 
Gallatin, with all the authority of his experience 
and Jong familiarity with the subject, bas just re- 
commended to the wisdom and conciliatory disposi- 
tion of both countries, as ‘the only natural, equita- 
bie, and practicable line of amicabie division” which 
has occurred to hin. The same compromise was 
very forcibly recommended, twelve months ago, in 
an excellent address before the Mercantile Library 
Association of Boston, by one of our most enlight- 
ened practical citizens, (Mr. Wm. Sturgis, of that 
ciiy,) who, in the proseeution of his commercial 
and nautical pursuits,has repeatedly visited the north- 
west coast, and made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with our national interests in that quarter. ‘i‘he late 
ariicie of the London Times, and a very remarka- 
able and judicious paper whichappeared in the Lon- 
don kxaminer of the 25th April last, and said to be 
from a highly enlightened and distinguished source. 
give us ground to hope that so fair and reasonable a 
compromise will not want able and influential advo- 
cates on both sides of the Atlantic. 

With so many persuasives to peace, and such ob- 
vious and feasible means of preserving it, on terms 


consistent with the rights, honor, and interests of | 


both parties, if the two countries should yet be em. 
br iled, there will be a *‘zrievous fault” somewhere, 
and “grievously will it be answered.” The present 
moment is eminently critical. A wrong direction 
given to the public councils now may involve con- 
sequences alike irrevovably and disastrous. All eyes 
are therefore turned to the senate, in whose hands 
the question is soon to pass; and in its calm delibe- 
ralive wisdom a firm confidence is reposed that no 
unseemly precipitation, no impatience “for making 
up an issue, will be allowed to bring into unneces 
sary and hostile collision opposing clans, which 
there is so much reason to believe that negvtiation, 
reflection, and mutual good temper, if left to their 
natural course, could not fail to har.nonize and ad- 
just. 

1 remain, my dear sir, with every sentiment of 
consideration and regard, most faithfully yours, 


W. C. RIVES. 





‘duced to put on their armor, 
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From the National Intelligencer. 
New York, February 10, 1846, 


Tho-e expenses may be arranged un'er three heads. 

Ist. Such as ar: of a permanent nature, and should 
be considered as belonging to the peace-establishme;; 
of the country. 


2Qdly. Those which shonld be adopted when there is 
an impending «anger of war, 

$dly. Those which actual wa~ renders necess»ry, 

To the first class b: lo +g «ll those which provide fo 
objects that require con-id-rable time to be exceur( 
and cannot withou: great difficulty be accomplishc 
pending a war, Such are f-rtifications, building shi), 
of war,[nelud ng steamers, ] secumulating materials fo, 
the s me purpo e, navy, yerds, providing a sufficic,. 
artillery, and other important objects of the crdnane. 
department. It may be tsken for granted that gover). 
ment has done, or wili do, all that is necesssry and 
practicasle m that respect. 


The preparatory measures which should be adopted, 
whew t ere is dancer of war, are those resp: cting which 
the greustest variety of opinions must be expeeted. |; 
has been repestedly ass: rted that su his the structure 
of our government tiet it never will or ean prepare for 
war tll after it has actuslly commenecd; that is to s., 
that, b. csuse congress was dilatory in making effectual 
rovision for carrying ou the last war against Greet 
Britain, aud b cause the Administration, at the time 
when i: was d el-red, was inefficient and not well eal- 
culat: d for conducting it, the United States are boun:! 
forever to ineur, «tthe commencemint of every war, 
the disast« rs of One or two years, bi fore they can be in- 
Tue past is irrevocable, 
and ot no other use than as far »s it may teach us to a- 
voil the f ul sth.t wre tormerly committed, When 
our goveroment relics on the people tor be ing sustained 
in making war, its confi'ence mut be entire. They 


‘toust b- told the whol: truth; and, :f they are really in 


favor of war, they will cheerfully sustam gov rament 
in all the measur s neeessa y to carry it into eff ¢.— 
The fank annuneia ion of the necessity of such mes- 
sures is cail. d ‘‘e:eaing a panic.” It 1s not the first 
tme that, uider similar circumstances, the same lan- 
guace bas been h Id. If there be no canger or inten- 
‘ion of making war, th se create a pepie who preelaim 
a detcrminstion toa set the exclus.ve sovereignty of 
th Unie! Stat s over the whole co. te-ted territirs, 
with the full knowl «ge ti at Grest Britain hes usilorm- 
ly and explicitly declared that -he « ould resist any su h 
attempt. If, mareal of tell ng the people the whole 
truh, the ate mptts>¢ necal fiom tiem the n ces:ity 
of the m:asurces required for corr, ing on the war shou'd 
be svecessful a reac ion in the puble acntiornt vil 
most certa nly tuk: plac , whenever it w I have become 
imposs b'e to delay ny longer the h avy burden o: tux: 
ation, for which tue na ios hat not boon pr-pered,. 

I will not dwel! on the n cessa y pr parations of a 
mititary chor eter, otherwise tua vy referring to sou: 
no orious fac's 

The primary cuss of the cisas rous results of the 
cam; aign of 1312 were, the want of anuvaliorce on the 
Lak: s, and that ofa sufficient regular force. Govern- 
ment had obtsined a corrcet statement of the regular 
toree of the B. itish in Canada, wath the exception ot the 
gerrison of Qu bee, This last wes estimaced st — bout 
three thoussnd men, and could not be l-ssened without 
great inconvenience snd some danger. The regular 
force at Montreal. St, Johns, «nd Three Rivers amount- 
ed to 1,130 men; tiat in the whole Upper Canad: to 
720. The set to raise an additional mlitery toree of 
25,000 men was ps d on the Ith of Janu ry, 1812. 
The scl. c'ion of th- officers wes vot comp'eted befuie 
the termina jon of that year; the reeruiting service ws 
not organ -zed m time, tee enlistmen’s for the regular 
sri: fll short of the most moderste ealeulstion; and 
the total number rcesuited was so small as to ren- 
der it impossibly to str ke a dee sive blow on any 
one of the most issportant poi ts from Montreal up- 
wards, insignificant »s was the force by whieh they were 
defended. The voluutcer act was also extremely u- 
productive. At that time the Treasury was amp! sup: 
plied; and the want was not that of money, but of are 
gular force, 


Such force cannot be rsised without money; and yet 
it will be edinited that it would be extrem: ly difficult 
to induce congress to Jav internal taxcs or duties before 
war was declaed, or certian. In erder to provide 
means for having a» additional r-gul.r force rexdy ' 
act a8 SOom as actual war takes place, a loan and ‘Trea 
sury noles 1:usi be resoited tu. But it 1s deemed abe 
solutely necessary that tie internal tuxes should be im- 
posed simultaneously w th the declaration of war, ant 
that provis.on should be mide tor their inamediate oo” 
l-ction. With the exception of the xct for doubling the 
duties on importations, congress did not pass #ny law 
for imposing any new tox. or duti’s till more than one 
year afier she dee aration of the last war, nor did it eve? 
lay « second direct tax in the year 1814, It wasnot 0” 
after public credit was ruined, atter Treasury . 
which were due had remained unpaid, and after Mr. Da 
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yas hed been plac dat the h ad of th: Treasury, thatat, The population of the Uni ed Siates has nesrly t e-j grat numeral sup: ricrity of the British navy still con- 
ast the laws for imposing a duuble derect tax, or ime | bled durmg the thirty-iour years wh ch have «laps dj tinuss; and it eannet be doutited that im case o: war 
— creasmg the ra'e of che existing intern il dut es, ant for | since th tin wh cl tve last war against England was de~ | every exei “ion will be wade by the British Government 
laying new Ones ¥« a oly d. <9 iemee — pms Chic wealth and resources have ine: eased be geen agin I'S Siocriority in Our seas an‘! on Our cousts. 
bone ‘ame tia ely aber, ” m wea of oe “ cay “ar eaten ce anit th«t, in eave of war, the se or te 7 il pi but ’ portion uf her force that can be em lov- he 
$3,877,000 were pad inthe Lreasvry, telore ‘he enc ¢ brought into action as promptly as p»sibl *» admai’s) ed tn that Way; and, taking | very cireumstinee inio con. a 
*¢ the war, On acvount oO! the direct tax and wll other }ot no doubt. Onee engag: d in the confliet, tv» make the | sidera\ on, it may be confident'y hoped that our com. = oa | 
— ‘aternal texes or duties. There were i ceive d'romth | waras efficen: as possible will shorten its durat ov, | meree, though imuch lessen d, will be partially pret: e- ne 
caine SOUreeS $20,654,000 .n the years 1815, 1316, and jan! can al ne secure honorable terms of peace. I hase)ted vy our way. Alihougu the se ua! diminution whieh i 
346. 1817. not the documents necessary for making an approximat: wil be experivnerd is altogether eorjeciard, [think +i 
2ads-— The preparatory measires n: c ssary in order to en- rat cate neh t i Pag ola war W ith Gr “at | that no gt atecrr vis to b appre he nee a i t stiny tog “s ‘id 
should sure #0 immediate collection of istereal taxes, when- mie ain; «nd: ‘A opr, Kw hays t this time pe: form i Alec a. venue: tram customs «fer the fir t ye-r of the wer ; af ' 
hen wer the las imposing such tox-s shall bave been pas- ut Pash 0 tie w ce is # solu ely hecess ry In stabow one-half of i's presen, amowit; and ihe whole ef 
wd, ae thee On which Im ‘y §p k witty e fidence. rede gh a oe det oot be ined ‘ eens Ray §, Hes RAL hy from that sonra 'y from he sale of lands, end ad 
ere js Thes? consist sunply ina pr vious org nization ol the . a oP acts apd stp is hsb e oy Boke A drace 4 od 7 one gsr . \ a Foabbias is RPOmRD, a eurieenm l- \ uy 
iy chinery for the coll ¢ ion of every species ot inter “ : — : $ ep Ze navy in active servic; ions of do ars; leaving iO be pi ovidi d for, six y to 
| taxes, and ‘or the assessment of adhreet tax, The | be'w en one of eg it frigates and one of ten ship of the | sixty-five mbious, besdes the interest on bons, 6h eh, at 
ry. open velee'ion of ‘he numerous offieers necessary for line, fourteen frigates. :nd a competent nunber «fs ea | for a wer of three yeurs, may be estim sted at aout six ' a 
ide for se coll -tion alwass Consumes several months. A pre- | °TS that Texas and Oregon are additonal objects of | millions o! dollars on an average. However energetic g& 
eeute(, vious seleetion snd ppoin ment of these officers would id fenee; tha: the extensive sys'em of f rtifiesti ns which | snd efficient congress andtthe executive m y he, th- re- 
ptished cst nothing, as, thougs apvout d, they s:oult receive jhas been ad» pted will require abvut fifteen thousand oe soure $s and strength of the nation ean be vat gra ua ly 
S ships mo py till calied ints sctual service. “This wou'd be | ditional men; an‘! that, in order to carry « sucessful bought forch. The expenses will, therefore, be less 
jals for ihe aatural conseq ‘ence of the manner in whi heslh e- and devisive woraginst the most vulnerable portion of| during the first year, «fter which the who'e amount 
Aicierit prs are pai!, Uns being a per eentag? on the money the Britis) dominions, a great disposable regu'ar force | w Il be required, and will be annu-lly wanted. Iu re- 
“nance olected. “Phe ovly other neecs-ary measur: in that |ts absolutely necessary; | an very sure that I t«!! below | ference, therofore, to the second year of the war— 
yoveri\- vespect 18, that the Seerctary of the’ Tressury shoute, the mark in say ng that, atter the first year of the wor, | Assuming the to'al war expenscs at $65 000,000 
wy and st tae tim: of theirap on ment, supply the coll etors and when the resourers of the country stall be fully | All the o her expenses at 12,000,000 
wiv all the necessary forms of Keeping and rendering | brought isto action, the annual military and naval ex- reprises 
dopted, their a counts, | penses will amount (0 sixty or seventy mill ons ot dol- i In all Sak 77,000. 000 
g which The assessment in each state of she ‘axale property lars. To this must be alded the expenses for a'l other) From which deduct for existng revenue 14,000,400 
ed. [kt of every individual who possesses sue property is the | Objects, which. tor the yeer endmng on the 30th of June, | / Serene 
ructure ply operation Which requires considerabie time and | 1845, amounted to near filteen millions, but which, the | To be provided for by taxes and loans $63,000,000 
yare for uses 8 proportionaie d-lay. This canust be other | Seer: tars of the tr asury hopes, may be reduced to ¢ le- — ‘ eo 
to $i, yise obviated than by making tht asses-ment a prepa | Ye" millons and ahalt, The grossannu:l expense for} On the principle that the amount of avnu | taxes 
-feetual ratory measure, to be completed bce fore actual war takes all objects will be estimated +t seventy-s ven miilions;| sheuld be atl asi equal fo the expenses of the perce 
t Grest place. to be increased annuaily by the annual interest on exch; esia' | shment and the intercst on the wa. loans— 
he time inorder to fvcil:tate and hasten the process of assess- supevedtve ye: f Annual peace expenses *t L $27,010,000 
ew peut, [ undertook, in the year 1812, to «pportion the In order to ascertain the amount of new revenue and | Aud f r interest on the loans of first nd se- 
daigeepe line! tax on the sev ral counties and state ¢istriets in | !oans required to defray thet expense, the first ques'ion | oA85 7 “ha Leh Syst nese #5 salbiiogr, 208». 
a is ech state; and the «et of 2d Angst, 1513, which laid which arises is the dimimution of the revenue derived; Se°oVl Feat 45 millions, at 7 per cent. 9,600,000 
in be in- gdireet tax of three m lions of dollars, was passed in from customs, which will be the nevessary consequence | ee Oe ee 
vuesble, «o formity with that apportionment. ‘The process was of the war. l Fer yp sled tein : $2,006 UCO 
M Whe, esy for every state in which there wasa direct state tox;| The actual receipts into the treasury, arising from | POR PATE ORNS CRIN Fath meee 14,000,000 
' by, hough derived from the best data, that could bee 1- | that source of revenue, were, in round numbers, for the | merit Bal? ; a ewe 
ustained Le ed, it w $s det: ctive and partly arbitrary for the states l years 1812, 1813, anil i814, respectively, $8 960,000, | er to be provided for by new taxes at an 
: Phe) in which there was no state tax. As there is «st present | $13 225,000, and $6,000,000; and th- p°-ttrevenue whch | A tb > loans 13,000 000 
really in lurdly any (if eny) state which has not laid a direet | accrued during those three years respectively amounted |” ao ag Vonpe 49,00:',000 
pai ate tax, this mode msy be adopted for ‘he proposed | to $13,142,000, $6,708,000, and $4,250,000.) From the | Pg iy tis 
eff ¢'.— rep ratory assessmeut. This will reduce the duty of Ist of July, 1812, the rate of duties on importations | $63,000,000 
em ae he as essor's to the assessment of the quota of each | was doubled; an in order to compare these rece:pts w th | : eS en 
the brs ytry or dis'rict, on the several individuals liab'e to | those collected in pexce time, they must be reduced for! The estimate of $5,000,000 forthe int: rest of th- loans 
wet lan- he tax, aud the total +xpense of the a-sessment to asum those three years resp: ctively to $7,470,000, t $6,600, - | the second y: ar after the war is found d on the suppe- 
DP Snien- atexceeding probably two hundred thousand dollar . 000, and $3,000,009; or, if the revenue aevrued be com- | SUion that the direet and other interval tixes or duties 
preelaim more regular and correct assessment will, of course, 
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ye provided for with respvet to the direct taxes which 
pay be ] id after the first year of the war. 

















pared, (which is the mot correct mode, ) to $9,850,000,7 | 
$3 354,000, and $2 125,000. At that time the duties | 
accrued were, on account of the credit sllowed, co'le t 
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laid for the first year, toge:her with the existing reves 
nu, andi wenty-five miltions borrowed by loans or trea- 
sury notes, wiil be sufficient to defray the expense in- 


; : 

olga The only objection is that of the expense, which will ed on an average only six or eight months later; and the | = ty par sage tonite Abe a yank yes 
: hole yore useless if the tax should not be Lid, or, in other , Werxpected importation, in the titter haif of the year) | 1G Ceneloney i The regulon flores tor that year must be 
cage ity rds, if war should not take place Rut éei-talnly this | 1812.in American vessels which arrived with British | supplied by lire drafts of militia, whch will be as 
be you'd ppeaprert item 'o ds serve eons:derxt on. ' | licences, subsequent to the declaration o' war and to | tela Sporty rs ae as the regular soldies whose places 
ecet wll his organization, easy and cheap as it is, is all that | the act whch doubled the rae of dutivs, swelled con-) lity Wit supply: ’ 

e become bucessery in order to Secure an immedi te colle:tion | sidersbly the receipts of the year 1813. It was only in | Bur it pnears very doubtful wh th rsuch a large sum 
eno! tax: hacireet and other internal t«xes and duties from the oe that the fu'l effect of the wer on the revenue) as forty-five millions can be raised annually by foans 
al) went when they shall have been imposed by con- derived from that source was felt. and treasury notes. It is necessary, in the first place, 


1 ms of a 


$3 


The diminution in the Am: rican and foreign tonnage, 
;emp'oved in the for-ign trade of the United States, is 





to correct some erroneous opinions respre ing the ex- 


text 'o which these notes may be kept in cirevlation, 


T * : ! one . ee e 
zx to souiy me probable ny eres et which must be ineur- | strongly exhibited by the following statemen': and the legi imite objects to which they way be ap- 
(na war wi nglaud, «ne > resource ir de- . . . . . lple : . 
' wing them son fiutauie bite na ne jt An ag Tonnage in the foreign trade of the Uuited States. | pled. 
¢ ! 2 2) ' ’ 7 . . ryy i ryt . 
lis of the hintienemmnatie lifficul: : sting tis is | Years. American vessels, Foreign vessels. Total.| The treasury notes were first introduced on my sug- 
ree on the “ the nde. dh spe re white timanhs The | 1S1i 945,207 33,203 931,450) gestion, which was no new discovery, since thes are a 
2 de ‘ 7 = S ar ow “Nis . 715 QS. . ° * ‘ , * 
Gover tel it te eet Sage fhe “i e | 1812 667,999 47,099 715,095 | mere ‘ranceript of the Exchequer bills of Great B tein, 
re regular ve arrearges due on accountol the military | 1813 237,345 113,527 851,175 | As these have been resorted to for more than a centur 
/ ' evicey at the time when the peace was ratified, is not | 18 9 626 302 17.923 |. . Poh leear's. 
‘tion of the ated i s , . it Sas amie eT . 1814 ‘ 59,62 ‘ 43,3! + 107,923 jan) have never become there a portion of the regulor 
4 xt bout “i with precision in any of the public documents| And it must be recollected that, during the nine last} b 
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heh huve seen. Although the laws show the num- 
‘ol men voted, tht o! those actually raised has 
tt, to my knowledge been offic ally sated. There 
hbeno doubt that the want of proper organiza ion 
‘eased the amount of expenditure nsues b-yond that 
a would have been sufficien' under a regular and 
Pent systern, “This ha. undoubt.dly been much im- 


| 
| The amount of receipts into the Tressury der ved, 


/months of 1814, Great Britain was at peace with all the | 
| Other Powers ot Europ’, and that these were therefore 
‘neutials. Yet they hardly ventured to trade with us. | 


i from customs as well as thgt of the revenue acerved, | 


}exceeded, during the eleven years 1801 to 1511, $132,-) 


evrrecey, the ext nt to which they may be us d for: th r 
purposes is well ase: rtaine!, and bears always a cere 
tain rativ to the wealth of the country and (o the r ve- 
nue of the state. Whether issued to the bank as an 
antic pytion of the revenue, or used by cap tali-ts for 
short investmeuts, the gross amount hus rarely exceeded 
twenty millions sterling. Judging from past experi- 





wed: vet the expens<s incurred m the Seminole war | 700,000; beng an annual average of about $12 000,000. | ence; Ct emannet whic may in time of war be kept in 

‘par d with the numb r of men employed and with | Duriag-th= same reed bt wh a ee te ae + r nouatinn a fap Se Se, Caen Sen eae Oe See a 
tof the hostde Indians, show that eiher there are | nnase emploved ia the foreign trad» of the United) @ proportionate sam. 4 : 

ll some defeets in the organization or (Hat there“weie | States was 943 670 tons; of which 844,170 was American Phe treasury notes issued during the years 1812 and 

; and 99 500 foreizn vessels. | 1813 amount:d to $8,930,000, of which there had been 
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tabuses in the e i 
» execution. : ‘ | ments teeelea Aimee Letinn 240 .¢ The 
v€ payments fiom the Treasury for the military | Thus in the vear 1814 the revenue derived from eus- pad, including interest, $4,240,000, The amoun: in 
sury y actual circulation was less tuan five millions, and thus 


)4 tment, e i ' arme . | toms had been reduced to one-‘ourth part, (to nearly | ®* 
per, mbracing only those for the army proper, the beatae Md npr enmity ia evente | fav they hud been kept at par. 
‘sand volunteers, an:i exclusive of those for forti- | OMEe-SIXth part 1 compared accordmg to the revewue 


es en 


amply sup: ‘ions and the Indian departwent, amounted tor the | 2¢¢ra-d, or amount of importations,) the tonnage I All the demands from the other departments had been 

sut of ate *1S13 to $18,956,000, and for the year 1814 to $20,- | Ployed in the foriegn trade of the United States to ner- | met by the treasury, and there were but few it any out- 

0, The disbursements for the navy are stated at ly one-nivith; and that ot the Amer can vesse!s veanaged standing Arrears, No-hing had as yc t been collected on 

ys and yet 18,000 and $7,311,000 for thess two years respec- (ed in that trade to one-fourtheenth part of their respve-) account of the direct tex and of the internal duties. 
; tly, 


15 difficult 1, BY compar ing the reports of the seeretaries of | tive average amount during the eleven y oars of peave. pean re ie oni OA, af tre sury nee - ines eh a 
eg befure jy tty of December, 1315, 1516, and 1817, wt} The small American navy did, during the las: war, S58 | paid on eas) treasury mf i bed he ip epthe- 1513, 
uve ovide ~ 4ppcar that the arrearages due on Ist January, | with England, sll and more thon could have been ex-| 225,740,000 on account of war loans, and $22,253,000 
maya ot - “s xceeded ten miltions of dollar-; «nd it seems pected. The fact was established to the satisfaction o! | from the customs. The b«lance in the treasury amoun- 


and ‘Tree 4m that tie actual wor expenses of 1814 could not | the wor'd, and of Great Britain herself, that the navy | ted to $5,196,542 on the 3lst December, 1813. 








bs 
Ne - . . . ~ ‘“f » > a? ta ; . 4 7 uu R oan 
leemed ab- “Ellen short of thirty-five to forty millions of dol- | of the United States, with a parity of force, was at le«st | Phe trea-ury notes issoed daring the yexr 1814 a- ‘a 
Mr be jm- be thas been asserted that the regular foree during equal to that of Engiand. But the prodigious numeri »A mounted to near eight Sana re had been paia ay ; 
, - 4 . . . » ie . ‘ . ” » oF 2 y i. . =o 74) t 
re ‘ent “at amounted to 35,000 men.* eal superiority of the British navy rendered it impossi- | off during the same year, includ-ng int: res', $2,700,000, vis 
rf hag aa ; ble fora few frigates to protect the commerce of the | mikisg an addition of about five millions and a half, He 
bg» Ye ! . . . > ’ - ; " : “eg ‘tal « ' ilii ie 
es bling the Senfalt of the army, according to the official report | United States, which was accordinzly almost annihila- | and the total perme bare ne about ten millions and 1 
rts wny lav biy meraber, iSi4, when its numerical force was pro-|ted. We have now ten ships of the line and a propor- | 4 half. The Srp uring that year on secount of the Ra 
‘8 aa one ise ts largest, exhibited the aggregate number of |tionate number of frigites and smaller vessels, ‘The | dit et tax and interoa duties amounted to $3,877,000, 1 
e t +t eved —Egittyeight thousand one hundred and eighty- i from wav loans to $15,080,000, and fiom customs to at 
did eo till ditors, tEstimated for 1812. ‘only #6,000,000. Before the end of the veer govern- 4 
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ment was unabl: to pay the notes which hid become 
die, It w-s pertee'ly clear that if new notes cou'd not 
be sssued in jica of those which had beeome du-, it was 
because they had falicn below par, and therefore that 
the amount oustanding was grester than the demand for 
them: ‘There was but one remedy, and it was very sim- 

ile. A reduction in that amount must be made by 

unding at their market price a quanti'y sufficient to re- 
establish the equilibrum. But all the binks west o! 
New England had in the me-nwhile suspended specie 
payments. A period of anarchy in the currency of the 
country was the consequence, and lasted till those pay- 
ments were resumed in 1817. 

The result of the suspension of specie payments in 
England was, that the notes of the Bank of England 
vecame in fac’ a legal tender and the standird of the 
currency. All the other banks were obliged to keep 
their own notes ona par with those of that bank, and 
all that was necess:ry in order to prevent ad preciation 
was to regulate the issues of the Bavk of Engliud so as 
to keep them at par with gold and silver. Nevertheless, 
the clamor for more currenev prevailed, th: bink oe 
it very eenvenient and profitable to issue notes which i: 
was not obliged to pay, and these finally depreciated | 
twenty-five per cent. But in the Uni'ed State the banks | 
were under n» other control than that of the several 
states respectively. Tue consequence was, that we had 
fifty and more species of loc«d currencies, varying in 
value in the d.fferent stite. or districts of country, and 
from time to time mm th: sme district. The binks 
might with facility have resumed spec e payments dur- 
ing the first year of peace. ‘The efforts o! the secretary 
of the treasury to induce them to resume proved un- 
successful, and the,res imption did not take place ull 
after a new bank of the United Staes had been orga 
nized, 

We hive had two gener] suspensions of spec e pay- 
ments, the last at a tm< of profound peace. Twas thn 
behind the se-nes, hed some ageacy in restoring specie 
payments, and may spe:k on that subj ct with know- 
Jedge and confidence. ‘The obstucles came part'y from 
the banks, principally from the d b or int-rest, whch 
excites sympathy and prepond rates throughout the 
United States. The misnamed bank of the United 
Sta‘es and the banks under i's influ nee were, it is true, 
a ‘ormidable impediment, and this obstacle is now fov- 
tunately removed. Sul) the continuance of spee e pay- 
ments stands, whenever a cris s Occurs, on a most pre- 
carious basis; and if any important p'ace, especially N. 
York, h:ppened to break, ali the banks throughout the 
United States would ins'antaneously follow th: exemple. 
This is the most immive t dang r to which the treasur, | 
of the United Stites wll be exposed in time of war, | 
aud what effect tne subtroasury system may produce ia | 
that respeet rem sins to be tested by experience. 

Li is impossible to draw any inference respecting trea- ! 
sary notes from that which took place in the United | 
States during the conlu ed state of the currency in th: 
yeaas 1815.a.d 1816. ‘The tixes were paid every where 
with the cheapest local currency —in treasury notes only 
in the places where specie payments had been continu- 
ed, or where the bank notes were nearly at par. The 
depreciation of the treasury notes was arrested by the 
fact that they might at all times be converted into a six 
or seven per cent. s'ock; but, in that case, they became 
assimilated to a direct loan. ‘They never can become a 
seneral curreney, on account of the r varying value, so 
long as they bear an interest, and are made payable at 
some future day. In order to give them thatcharacter, 
they should assume that of bank notes, bearing no inter- 
est and payable on demand, It does not require the 
gilt of prophecy to be able to assert that, as the wants 
of government increased, such notes wou'd degenerate 
into pap r mongy, to the utter run of the public ercd t. 

They may, however, be made a special currency 
for the purgose of paying taxes, as. gold and silver, 
and to the exclusion of any other species of paper 
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there would have been an addition of at least eight diffienlt to ascertain, even without any regard a 


millions to the revenue of the years 1812, and 1813, 
the treasury notes which had become due wonld 
have been paid, public credit would have been main- 
tained, and the amount of war loans lessened. 


The principal causes of the fall of public stocks 
during a war, and the consequent necessity of bor- 


rowing on dearer terms, are a want of confidence tn | 


protection, what are the rates of duties which shouiq 
be imposed in time of war on the various imported 
articles, in order to render the revenue derived fro, 
that source as productive a3 po:sibdle. 


It must also be observed that if, on account of the 
creditthen allowed for the payment of duties on 





,Importations the treasury had, whea the war of 


government, and the large amount of stocks thrown | 1812 commenced, a resource in the revenue pre. 


in the market beyond the natural demand for them. 
The effect of this last clause is remarkably illustrat- 
ed by the fluctuations in the price of the stocks of 
Great Britain, where it does not appear there ever 
was a want of confilence in the ability and fidelity 
of government in fulfilling its engagements. The 
British three per cents. are now, and were before 
the war of American independence, and before those 
which had their origin in the French revolution, 
near par or at par. They fell gradually during the 
war of indepeudence, and were as low as 54 in Feb. 
1782. Tne long war with France was attended with 
the same result, and the three per cents. had fallen 
to 55 in July, 1812. Notwithstandieg the deranged 
state of the finances of the United States in 1814, 
the American stocks had not fallen in the same pro- 
portion. Such great depreciation is the result of the 
long continuance of a war. No one can say what 
would have been its progress, had the last war with 
Englaod continued much longer. 


There was not, however, at that time, at least in 
America, any wantof confitence in the government; 
no one doubted that it would ultimately faithfully 
discharge all its engagements. Althouzh the general 
government is inno way responsible for the errors 
of any of the individual states, it is nevertheless cer- 
tain that the credit of the union has been injured 
abroad by the failure of several of the s ates to fulfil 
their engagements, and that no expectation can be 
entertained of being able to borrow money in Ei- 
rope. Itis not less true that the administration will 
cease to enjoy the confidence of American capital- 
ists, if the measures it has recommended shoul be 
adopted and productive of war. No one can doubt 
that, if iat event should take place, the Americans 
wili fight in defence of their country, and none with 
greater zeal and bravery than the people of the 
western states. During the last war their militia 
and volunteers flocked either to the Iskes, to New 
Orleans, or wherever there was danger; nor did they 
refuse to take partin offensive operations, and to 
serve without the timits of the United States. Bat 
men cannot, either there or elsewhere, affurd to 
render gratuitous services. Whether regulars, yol- 
unteers, vr militia, they must be fed, clothed, trans- 
ported, supplied with arms and artillery, and pail. 
Mhere is ws yet but very little active circulating ca- 
pital in the new states; they cannot lend; they, on 
on the contrary, want to borrow money. Tis can 
be obiained in the shape of loans only from the ca 
pitalists of the Atlantic states. A recurrence to 
public documents will show that all the loans of the 
last war were obtained in that quarter. ‘ 

Men of property are perhaps generally more tind 
than others, and certainly alt the qtiet people. 
ainongst whom the public stocks are ultimately dis- 
tributed, are remarkably cautious. Prudent capital- 
ists, Who do not speculate, and who consider public 
stocks only as convenient aad safe investments, will 
not advance money to government so loag as it is 
coutrolied by men whom they consider as reckless 
and as entertaining rather lax opinions respecting 
public credit. Yet money will be obtained, but oa 





currency. The amount which might be thus kept in 
circulation, in addition to that wanted for short in- 
vestments, would be limited by the gross amount of 
the annual revenue, and bear but a small proportion | 
to it; singe one thousand dollars, in silver or in any 
paper currency, are sufficient to effect in one year 
fifty payments of the same amount. 

Although the amount kept in circulation may 
fluctuate according to circumstances, the fundamen- 
tal principal is, that the issue of such notes is an an- 
ticipation of the revenue, which, after it has reach 
ed the maximum that may be kept in circulation 
without being depreciated, never can be increased. 
Be the amount ten or twenty millions, the anticipa 
tion may be continued, but not renewed; it is uot an 
annual resource, but one the whole amount of which 
never can exceed that which may be kept in circula- 
tion. The operation consists in reissuing annually 
the amount which is paid off in the year. When- 
ever, owing to incidental fluctuations, the amount to 
be redeemed by the treasury exceeds that which 
may be reissued, the difference must be immediately 
funded at the market price of the notes, so as to 
keep them always at par, or a litile above par. 

It is evident that, if the direct tax and internal 
duties, laid in August, 1813, had been imposed in 
July, 1812, and if the acts of January, 1815, which 


much dearer terms than if public confidence was 
unimpaired. ‘There will always be fouad bold spe- 
culators who will advance it at a premium, enhane- 
ed by the want of eompetition, and proportionate t» 
the risk they may be supposed to incur. ladependent 
of this, it is most certain that the rate of mterest at 
which loans may be obtained will always be increas- 
ed in propottion to their magnitude; and that the 
only ways by which these difficullies may be, if not 
obviated, at least lessened, are perfect fidelity in 
fulfilling the engagements of government, an econ» 
mical, thal is tu say, a skilful application of the re- 
sources to the most linportant objects, postponing al. 
those which ars not im-nediately wanted, or are of 


inferior real utility, and an increase of the amount of | 


revenue derived trom taxation. This has the double 
advantage of diminishing the amount to be borrowed, 
and of inspiring confidence in the money-leaders.— 
In all cases direct loans will be preferable to and 
prove cheaper than over-issues of treasury notes. 


The act of July, 1812, which doubled the duties 
on inportations, allurded a resource which, on ac- 
count of the high rate at this time of those duties, 
cannot now be resorted to. Duties may, however, 
be levied on the importation of tea and coffee, and 
perhaps some oliier articles now duty free. Odiher 





increased both, had beep enacted in August, 1813, 


modilications may be found useful; but it may be 


viously accrued but not yet collected, which doe; 
not now exist; on the other hand, the United States 
were still incumbered with a considerable portion of 
the revolutionary debt, and the payment, on account 
of its principal and interest, amounted during the 
years 1812, 1313, ani 1814 to about eleven millions 
of dollars, whilst the annual interest on the now ex. 
isting debt 1s less than one million. 


The direct tax of the vear 1815 amounted to six 
millions of dollars, and the revenue which accrie 
during the same year on the aggregate of the inter. 
nal duties 1mposed al the same time amounted ty 
aboutthe same sum. That year i3 also the most 
proper for a comparative view of the revenue de. 
rived from each object: in the subsequent years the 
revival of business increased the amount derived 
from the duties connected with the commerce of the 
country, much beyond that which could be collected 
in time of war; whilst on the other hand, the excise 
on spirits was much less productive. ‘The nett re- 
venue derived from internal duties, which accrued 
during that year, was, in rouod aumbers about— 


Excise on spirits, $2 750,000 
Licenses to retailers, 831),00) 
Siles at auction, 780,00) 
Siamp duties, 420,000 
Pax on earriazes, 159,000 
On refined <uzar, 80,000 
Several manufactured articles, 84) 00) 
Household furniture, 20 ,0U0 
Watches wor by individuals, 80,000 

Total, $6,000,000 


The three last items in this list were those added, 
on Mr. Dailas’ recommendation, to the first iteins 
laid in 1813; but the rate of which was increased 
also on his recommendation. ‘The manufactured 
articles not befeve taxed, on which the new duties 
lwere laid, were: pig and bar iron, nails; wax and 
‘tallow candles, hats, caps, and umbrellas; paper ard 
playing card-; leather, saddles, bridles, boots, and 
| shves; beer, ale, an] porter; snuff, sigars, and manu- 
‘factured tobaceo. This was the boldest measure 
proposed by the secretary; for these duties were from 
their nature intrinsically obnoxious. Yet no voice 
was raised against them; and, so far from becoming 
unpopular, Mr. Dallas, by his courage and frank: 
ness, acq ured a well-earned popularity. No stronger 
proof can be adduced of the propriety of telling the 
whole truth, and of placing entire confidence in the 
people. 

The oniy important measure omitted at that time 
was an act of congress ordering that all the treasury 
notes actually due and not paid should be immediait 
ly funded at their no.ninal value--that is to say, thal 
for every oae hundred doliars in treasury ples the 
same amount of funded stuck shouid be issucd as |! 
was necessary to give for one hundred dollars in gold 
of silver. bi was tupossible to obtain a regular joao 
in time, and on reasonavle terms, for the purpose ol 
defrayiig the war expenses of tie first six tnonths 
of the year 1315 There was an absolute necessi) 
for recurring to treasury notes for that puryos:, a 
the attention of the treasury was forcibly directed \ 
that object. Bat the first and fundamental elemet! 
of public credit is the faithful and punctual fully 
ment of the pudlic enzazements, and the paymentul 
the treasury noles, when becoming due, was as ne 
cessary as Uiat of the interest of the funded debl, 
which never was suspended during the war. As a! 
immediate and cunsiderable issue of treasury 00'% 
was absuiulely necessary, it was not sufficient that 
they might be convertible into a funded stock, whic 
vas already much below par, since that would be " 
fact an issue of depreciated paper. The act shoul! 
therelure have pledged the public faith that, if the 
treasury notes were uot discharged in specte when 
they became due, they should be funded at the!r no 
ininal value oa the saine terms as above stated. Mt 
Dallas to great energy united pre-eminent talent 
he wanted only experience, and | have no doubt tha 
had the war continued, he would within six mont: 
have adopted that course. If 1 have alluded here 7 
this subject it is on account of the primary are 
ance, if placed hereafter in a similar difficult po” 
tion, of adhering rigorously to those principles, ™ 
specting the legitimate use of treasury notes, and at 
punctual discharge -of every public engagem® 
which are absolutely necessary for the mainteoa! 
of public credit. 
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Since a direct tax of six millions could be raised 
thirty years ago, there could be no difficulty in rais- 
ing one of nine millions at the very beginning of the 
war: this must be gradually increased, but would be 
most heavi'y felt if beyond eighteen millions. Should 
an equal sum be raised by internal duties, the an- 
nual loans wanted after the first year of the war 
would be lessened in the same proportion. The fol- 
jowing estimate may assist in forming a correct opi- 
nion on the nature and amount of duties which the 
war may render necessary: 

The stamp duties, those on sales at auc- 
tion, the licenses of retailers, and the 
carriage tax, which accrued in the 
year 1815, amounted together to $2, 
230,000; and may be now estimated at 
twice as much 

The aggregate annual value of leather, 
boots, shoes, and other manufatures of 
Jeather; of hats, caps, and bonnets; 
snuff and cigars; paper and playing 
cards manufactured in the U. States, 
are estimated by the last census at 
fifty-three millions, a tax on which of 
ten per cent. would give 

On the same authority, three millions of 
pounds of spermaceti and wax can- 
dies would yield, at five cents per 
pound 

Three millions two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds of refined sugar, at 
the same rate 

Five hundred thousand tons of pig and 
bar iron, nails, and brads, at two dol- 
lars per ton 

The gross amount of spirits and beer 
manufactured in the United States is 
stated, in the census, at sixty-five mil- 
lions of gallons. But the happy in- 
fluence of the temperance cause has 
probably reduced this amount to less 
than fifty millions, a tax on which of 
ten cents per gallon would yield 


$4,460,000 


5,300,000 


150,000 
160,000 


1,000,000 


5,000,000 





Total $16,070,000 

] have confined myself to the articles which were 
taxed in 1815, and have not the means of knowing 
what others might be added or preferred. To make 
a proper selection both in that respect and as to the 
proper rates, will require a thorough investigation 
and knowledge of the taxable matter of the country 
—a most irksome task, and which it will become 
the duty of the treasury to perform. It is my most 
earnest wish that the necessity may be avoided. 

It has been very generally asserted that men of 
property are averse to war, because the losses and 
burdens which it must oceasion fall exclusively upon 
them; and that poor men are generally in favor of 
war, because they have nothing to lose. 


It is true, that the first great loss, caused by a 
war, will fall immediately on those interested in the 
maritime commerce of the United States, either as 
owners, insurers, Or in any way employed in it.— 
Considering the imminent danger to which is exposed 
the immense amount of American property afloat on 
ever! sea, and the certain annihilation duriag the 
war‘of the fisheries, of the commerce with Great 
Britain, and of that with all the countries be- 
yond Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope, the 
American merchants may be alarmed at the pros- 
pect of a war, the necessity of which they do not 
perceive. But if the apprehension of immediate 
danger is more vividly felt, the calamitous eflects of 
the war on the agricultural interests are not less 
certain. The price of all the products, of which 
large quantities are exported, must necessarily fall 
80 low, that all the farmers musi lessen the amount, 
and with it their income, whilst they must pay 
dearer for all the articles which they are obliged to 
purchase. The distinction between rich and poor is 
vague. The most numerous class in the U. States 1s 
that of the men who are at the same time owners 
and Cultivators of the soil, and who have but smail 
Properties and very moderate income. Every di- 
Minution of this, whether from the wantof a market 
or from any additional tax, is, in that and the cor- 
responding class of mechanics, attended with a pri- 
Valion of the necessaries or comforts of life. The 
really rich, the capitalists who have independent in- 
Comes, and are not obliged to engage in any of the 
active pursuits of life, may, in any calamitous sea- 
Son, accumulate less, or at most must retrench only 
bine luxuries. Thus the unavoidable losses and 

urdens, which are the consequences of a war, fall 
With the greatest weight on those who derive the 
“an of existence from the pursuits of industry, 
of whose industry alone contributes to the increase 

the general wealth of the country. 
eines this is pot all. Exclusive of those who, 
f as contractors, or in some other way, are 


connected with the large supplies wanted for the 
support of the army and navy, there is a class of 
capitalists who are enriched by the war. These are 
the money lenders, who shal] have been bold enough 
to take up the public loans; unless indeed it should 
be intended to break public faith, and, on the return 
of peace, to question the obligation to pay them, upon 
the pretense of their enormous profits. What these 
profits are may be again illustrated by the example 
of Great Britain. 

It has already been seen that, whenever a war is 
one of long continuance, the British government mav 
at first borrow at par, and ends by being compelled 
to sell its stock at the rate of fifty per cent. of its no- 
minal value; which gives for the whole of the war 
loans an average of about fifty per cent. In point of 
fact, that government received in the year 1812 less 
than 55 per cent.; for the {money actually received 
consisted of bank notes, which had then depreciated 
twenty per cent.; so that the money lenders gave 
only that which was equivalent to forty-four per 
cent., in gold orsilver, of the nominal value of the | 
stock which they received. Besides receiving the 
interest on the nominal amount of the stock till the 





principal shall have been paid, they might shortly 
| afler the peace, and may now, receive from ninety- 
seven per cent to par, in gold or silver, for that, 
| Same stock for which they gave but forty-four.— 
Thus, assuming the public debt of Great Britain at 
eight hundred million pound sterling, not only was 
the whole of that capital destroyed by the wars, not 
only are the British people subject now, and it would 
seem forever, toa burden of taxes sufficient to pay 
the intefest on that debt; but of the eight hundred 
millions thus consumed, only six hundred were re- 
ceived by the public, and the other two hundred 
millions made the rich capitalists, who had advanc- 
ed the money, still richer. 

There is another class of men who may occasion- 
ally derive wealth from a war. Privateering con- | 
sists in robbing of their property unarmed and un- | 
resisting men, engaged in pursuits not only legiti- 
mate, but highly useful. It is nothing more or less 
than legalized piracy. For this the United States 
are not responsible; and it must be admitted that the 
practice of all nations justifies them in resorting to 
those means, in order to make the enemy feel the 
calamities of war. But the necessity of resorting to 
means immoral in themselves affords an irrefraga- 
ble argument against precipitating the country into | 
war for slight causes—indeed against any war which 
is not purely in self-defence. 

It is equally untrue to assert that the poorer class 
of people, by which must be meant all the laborers, 
or generally those who live on their wages, have 
nothing to lose by the war. 

In this, and other large cities, for every thousand 
merchants or men of capital who may he injured or 
thrown out of business, there are ten thousan living 
on wages whose employment depends directly or in- 
directly on the commerce of those cities. The 
number of common laborers is proportionately less 
in the purely agricultural districts. But it is evi- 
dent that in both a considerable number must be 
thrown out of employment, either by the destruction 
of commerce, or in consequence of the lessened va 
lue and quantity of the agricultural products. And 
it seems impossible that this should take place with- 
out affecting the rate of wages, than which a more 
afflicting evil could not fall on the community.— 
There is no man of pure and elevated feelings who 
does not ardently wi-h that means could be devised 
to ameliorate the state of society in that respect, so 
as that those who live by manual labor should re- 
ceive a more just portion of the profits which are 
now very unequally divided between them and their 
employers. 

But, even if the rate of wages was not materially 
affected, yet when it 1s said that the poor have no- 
thing to lose by war, it must be because their lives 
are counted for nothing. Whether militia, regulars, 
or sailors, the privates, the men who actually fight 
the batties, are exclusively taken from the poorer 
classes of society. Officers are uniformly selected 
from the class which has some property or influence. 
They indeed risk gallantly their lives, but with the 
hopes of promotion and of acquiring renown and 
consideration. According tu the present system, at 
least of the regular army, it is extremely rare, al- 
most imp ssible, that a private soldier should ever 
rise to the rank of an officer. In the course of a 
war thousands are killed, more die of diseases, and 
the residue, when disbanded, return home with ha- 
bits unfavorable to the pursuits of industry. And 
yet it is asserted that they are predisposed for war, 
because they have nothing to lose. 

As yet, however, we have had recourse only to 
volunteer enlistments for raising a regular force; che 
pay or bounty must be increased in order to obtain 
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soldier has been a voluntary act. The calling militia 
into actual service 1s a modified species of conscrip- 
tion; and it has also been deemed a sufficient burden to 
limit the time of that service to six months. Another 
plan is now contemplated by those who are so eager 
to plunge the country into a war. Fearing that a 
sufficient number of men may not be voluntarily 
raised, they propose that the militia should be di- 
vided into two portions: those belonging to the first 
class shall, if calied into actual service, be bound to 
serve twelve months instead of six; and the other 
portion shall be liable to furnish a number of re- 
cruits for the army not exceeding one-tenth part of 
their total number. This last provision seems to be 
borrowed from the Russian military code. The 
emperor of Russia requires each village to supply 
him with a certain number of men, in proportion to 
that of the male population. In time of war he re- 
quires at the rate of three men for each hundred 
males, which answers nearly to that of ten for every 
one hundred men enrolled in the militia; and he also 
grants to the serfs the same privilege intended to be 
allowed to a portion of the militia by the new pro- 
ject, that of selecting the recruits among themselves. 

If it be any consolation, it is certain that, although 
we may not invade England, the evils arising from 
the war will be as sensibly and more permanently 
felt by Great Britain than by the United States. Her 
efforts must be commensurate with those of the U. 
States; much greater by sea, in order to be efficient; 
in every respect more expensive, on account of her 
distance from the seat of war. Such is the rapidly 
progressive state of America that the industry of the 
people will, in a few years of peace, have repaired 
the evils caused by the errors of government. Eng- 
land will remain burdened with additional debt and 
taxation. 


An aged man, who has for the last thirty years 
been detached from party politics, and who has now 
nothing whatever to hope or to fear from the world, 
has no merit in telling the truth and acting an in- 
Jependent part. But | know too well, and have 
felt too much the influence of party feelings, not to 
be fully aware that those men who are really de- 
sirous of preserving peace will be entitled to the 
highest praise, who shall on this momentous occa- 
sion dare to act for themselves, notwithstanding the 
powerful sympathies of party. Yet no sacrifice of 
principles is required: men may remain firmly at- 
tached to those on which their party was founded, 
and which they conscientiously adopted. There is 
no connexion between the principles or doctrines on 
which each party respectively was founded, and the 





question of war or peace with a foreign nation which 


is now agitated. ‘The practice which has lately 
prevailed to convert every subject, from the most 
frivolous to the most important, into a pure party 
question, destroys altogether personal independence 
and strikes at the very roots of our institutions.—- 
These usages of party, as they are called, make every 
man a slave, and transfer the legitimate authority of 
the majority of the nation to the majority of a party, 
and consequently to a minority of the sovereign peo- 
ple. Ifitwere permitted to appeal to former times, 
| would say that, during the six years [ had the ho- 
nor of aseat in congress, there were but two of 
those party meeiiogs called for the purpose of deli- 
berating upon the measures proper to be adopted.— 
The first was, after the house had asserted its ab- 
stract right to decide on the propriety of making ap- 
propriations necessary to carry a treaty into effect, 
whether such appropriations should be made with 
respect tu the treaty with England of 1794. The 
other was, in the year 1798, respecting the course 
proper to be pursued after the hostile and scanda- 
lous conduct of the French directory. On beth oc- 
casions we were divided; and on both the members 
of the minority of each meeting were left at full li- 
berty to vote as they pleased, without being on that 
account proscribed, or considered as having aban- 
doned the principles of the party. This, too, took 
place at a time when unfortunately each party most 
erroneously suspected the other of an improper al- 
tachment to one or the other of the great belligerent 


foreign nations. I must say that I never knew a man 


belong to the same party as myself, and I have no 
reason to believe that there was any of the opposite 
party, who would have sacrificed the interests of the 
country to those of any foreign power. 1 am confi- 
dent that no such person is to be found now in our 
councils or amongst our citizens. Nor am | apt to 
suspect personal views, or apprehensive of the effect 
these might produce. My only fear is that which I 
have expressed—the difficulty for honorable men to 
disenthrall themselves from those party sympathies 
and habits, laudable and useful in the origin, but 
which, carried to excess, become a tyranny, and 
may leave the most important measures to be de- 
cided in the national councils by an enthusiastic and 











a sufficient number; and thus far, to become a private 


inflamed minority. ALBERT GALLATIN. 
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FOREIGN. 

The steamer Cambria, reached Boston on the 18th, 
bringing Liverpool dates to the 4th inst. Weare in- 
debted to ne Sun for the intelligence by this arriva!, in 
anticipation of the mail. 

PaRLiaMENT assemodled on the 27th ult. Their first 
night’s business consisted of explanations Dy both par- 
tes, relative to the late resignation of ministers—the fail- 


Tobaec). we see no mention of. 
, “Phat the British ministry have been influenced in 
their project to some material extent, by propositions 
from this side of ine Atlantic, may be inferred from the 
‘fact recorded in the English journals, that ‘The polieyv 
(of the United States, as indicated in the report of the 
| American secretary of the treasury, has commanded 
‘much attention in the British parliament. Sir Robert 
| Peel spoke highly of the report in the great speech in 
'which he mtrodueed the new tariff; and subsequently, 
hat the request of Lord Monteagle, the government con- 
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ure of the whigs to form a mimstry, and the recall of Mr. 
Peel and former cabmet to power. ‘The disputes in the 
cabinet woich led ao their resignation are unveiled — 
The press amuse themselves no little at the style and 


sented te reprint the document, und place it on the ta- 
bles of boti houses of parliament—an honer which, was 
probably uever awarded to any similar document be- 


: ve. fore. All the facts prove the cesire whieh the British 
rrammatieal errors of the notes which were writen by | i 2 Gesite Britis 
grammatical et ‘government has to make our future relations with the 


dignitaries onthe occasion. These explanations were | >,'": eC ; ) ‘ 
Z H ¥ ‘ . j nite if : “¢ 2 ; ss- OSSi- 
principally confined to the popular branch of ihe lee - d Siates as amicable and business-like as possi 


[By the way, we doubt whether an American do-' 


gislature, for the theme was arity, distasteful Ng 
sceder, Lord Sianley. u a subsequent night, , 
ine eo f Richind called apoe the Duke | Cument was ever published, which had a better right to | 
| this very distinction, in that very place. 


however the Duke o 
of Wellington to supply his version, and he prelaced the | gs , y. ; 
request by asking whether the hero of a hundred fights) . Jt is certainly a new and startling feature in our rela- 
had received her majeg}8spermission todo so. The | tous,—one that we have nut yet awakened to the im- 
duke, with the frankness and promptness which mark | Plt Of—thus to fiad that whilst within this very week, 
on three several days, by yeas and nays, have appiica- , 
tions to obtain a copy of the proposed tariff prepared 


his contuct, pay ir launched into a history of the | 
affair. It wasa very different story from that of lis ily |" : . : ; 
ail ab Esobarcthe Ma bi colleague at the head of the go- | by Mr. Wavker, the American secretarv of the treasu- ! 
vermuent. ‘The cabinet differred about the corn laws, |TYs to be laid before congress, been refused, by the majo- | 
and resigned. The duke disliked the repeal of these ,"Y, and it is not yet laid on their tables. His report,’ 
laws, but he disliked a difference in the cabinet more.— | has been, it appears, long since officially commu iicated | 
To preserve unanimity of opinion he was ready to sacri- | '° the British government.—has been adopted by then | 
/ " 4 i py . ie - &*- Baas : 4 
when the whigs, through divided councils, broke down, 4 es RA ga ek apg MPG eign pays | 
Sir Robert Peel wrote to the duke, who was in the coun- | M CFF “ee ng 12h “e+ tet 7 WES 10 pa fone 
try.at the time, telling him that he would meet parliament | ¢ unmenced on the 12th inst. ‘The parties are arranging | 
alone, if necessary, and propose a repeal of the corn | '°T 4 furious coutest. The landed interest will make | 
laws. Ti-e duke immediately gave in bis adhesion, and | 08 desperate effort to retain the corn laws. Te free | 
i ” 3 ‘ te : afi ta 6s ‘ os aay j i ee ; - E > 8 4 : ae ’ ; | 
highly praised the “pluck” of bis right lionorable friend , trade presses appear confident of Pcel being able to 
in coming to such a determination; it was what he | command &@ majority of fifty votes in the commons, 
would have done himself under the pressure of similar | Coben, the leader of the anti-corn Jaw league, and 
circumstances Altugether, the duke’s explanation the presses of the league of course, are out in opposi- | 
4 | a f—) ML 9 jou r? . The a | 
showed how differently education aad claracter cause. bh canibiahe ia anantilaianal renal They urge 
; 4 iy c : ’ )} PVHeGte at C tons epeni, 
men to view the same facts. ‘The large and comprehen- | ye “s ts doa +: afl 
sive vision of the statesinan contras's amusingly, in this} elations with the United Stater— The intelligence | 


a © : wee. deca | Which has come to hand froin the United States shows | 
nstanece, with the narrower runge olf the m itary Giscl- b ; ; ; | 
SERA pry - ; ithe angry discussions which have taken place in cen-: 
"The conditions upon which the tory ministry again | SPess3 but the eutton market has not been touched by it. 
v ied - 4 ’ po’ by | 4. H ral : » cuieth 
co:lesced, were more distincdy intimated in a four hours Pacific people here, connected by business relations with 
» ae MM > ? atevening in | America, express wonder that Mr. Johan Quincy Adams, 
speech, made by Mr. f vel ol) asu sequent =v MIs, hy } 2 eter | , { : ; 2fent <aTD | f ce eh oh Id h: e 
which he gave an elaborate view of the financial condi- | 4 a " y of preys > ry irlenc Pe Laer H+ i. | an} hp 
tion of the country, and announced the policy which he | SOW tie effects of age, On an Olner Ww ee vee tthe 
. aa : leet, by pandering to the prejudices and policy of the 
intended to pursue. it hee ¢ de tate ataleill aie sheath iiutan wilrinh ialtecail| 
SianiFICANT.—A midst all th» professions of friendship , ¥4t party. 1 otwithstanding the mere wiich is uttered | 
and. indications of peace, the queen recommends the 19 Conaress, peuble here Cannot brig themselves serious- 
minister to ask for, and lord John Russell, leader of the ly to Contemplate a War about the Oregon; it appears lov 
‘ . : , a ‘, ? nd ae Lis for ar} 12S ¢£ > ties ° ver steam Tr > a? « 
opposition, highly approves, of largely increasing the absurd for serious attention; nevertheless, 1: ts in the pow 
Ue ia “ 7 > eae ma nrenaralsone 'erof hasty and intemperate people to precipitate mutters 
military and naval appropriations and preparations. Ci atl age ssibilt ‘ £ redaeaniion Tt mantis f 
The Corn Laws he proposes to repeal, the repeal to | Deyo! Me poss! ity of redemption. The mention o 
tof February, 1849. | Ia tl san the Oregon dispute in the Briush Parliament contrasts | 
take effect on the Ist of February, S43. ia the mean | 
time, a modified sliding seale of duties is to rematnin |” eho feng tee thea: mgs: ar 
operation;—thus when the price of corn is under 382, | Members Ot ihe house of represemauves, 
xe 108; when above 33 under 403s. 9s. Pa 
the auty = » -" ¢ y >| ino pe the cot des rises until it ance and genilemanly deportinent from the Spe eches of 
and a ” 53 ue yp vi tape d oy of 4s. is "to take | Hume, Sir Robert Peel, aad Lord John Russell; on the 
acct RP MROD.S P isecond nizht of the session.” 
eniect. . es i 
Various expedients and modifications of existing laws | / ul: th 
are proposed, to reconcile the agricultural interests to the Polk’s message relative to war and Texas. 
change (erised at the language used by the President aud he bad 
he English free trade presses ore in the wildest ex- | consid: red it his dary to claim in reply for France an en- 
staciea. Wilmer and Siiti’s European Times, of the | tire independence of action. He nest examived the com- 
4th instant, says the Cambria “takes out to-day the ntost lmercial reasons Which had induced France tv recounize 
important and gratifying intelligence ihat ever left the | 
4 on aor he “* t ’ a j 
zhores of Great Britain. dir Rubert Peel—Eng!ana’s | le 
od 6 . . ' . ; : - me 140 ‘ ; Py : 37° Ve ic 
powertul and brillaut mninister—has daveumee e fur | Fons had been “we stiil erent weignt.. oe 
_ & “it licy. isat once simple and Caiii- | preseiil, the Sale three powell ul idiloas Wtevlaon Agere. 
ture commercial policy. | It is at onc I I she || ‘ d, g 
prehensive; and uncer its op . ; Tt RiAt ote 
coumodities between this country (Eugland) and the | sia and the United Siates. 
United States will be carried on to an extent, and will! her dominious, Ta Alrica she hid made a conquest it 
be annually productive of advantages, greater, to quoie was Phe ies So nerve to Preset ves Dut tie b menus oF 
not irreverently, the words of the sacred volume—‘than | wiich she would vot oversiep. Tt was of the hig est 
: b , te %D Ceonerp hye | “F>) Wren ° S z ytety 
the eye hath yet seen, or the heart hath conceived '— | Hnportance fo France that those three yrs = rte 
7 Fey . aces. Witlt t | sense of their | balance each other’s power, and none of them should 
‘The new scheme embraces, W ith a oar ae $ of we Hoag cool ein te ee toe coe 
importance, the principles of tree trade—repudiate aijeniain a pre; piles Veahacer nina yeaa vecaty Gals Tenaapae _ 
pl Nection for commerce, manufactures, and agriculture; ,;gnenuy lniteres ted 12 protecting the independence Oi lle 
admits corn, duty free, at the eod of three years, with a | American States. CA | . . 
scale, in the interim, which will probably oscillate be-}| A Loadoa p iper says: “Mr, Kuig, tre American min- 
tween four and six shillings per quarter, and at once ad- ister at the Tuileries, has been draw into correspou- 
mits Indian corn and buckwheat free of all duty what- | dence with M. Guizot, for the purpose ot rebutting a 
ever. ‘Tuthe details of this great measure we earnestly | charye preferred against him by the London ‘Tines, of 
. . = P r r > oni Oe . ha "Ne : P ) Mond ’ an 
entreat the attention of our commercial readers. We |gurbling the views of the French moyereenctn - the 
beg to refer them to the speech itself, and to our remarks | suoject of = 1s, ad producing thereby, the explosive 
: M : : , iQ » a ’ yer ’ , ; ‘ os Re 
upen ite Great Britain at the present Moment, isin @ LISSIVe mite presiuvents Message, which has caus d 
blaze of excitement; men talk and think of nothing else; such & Sétisalion lil # Faunce, and such protracted uIscUs- 
they have set their hearts upon securing the great fiscal | sivis in the cuanivers. Mr. Abig Is Sadiy lov dhin-siktu- 
echeme, for the regeneration of the country, which the | ned; and he has not be ered lis positiulh Dy appealing, 
. { > > ; 1 (ry side t <— by Saye ‘ sine " ¢ rps 
premier has laid before parliament, and they desire to | rougn M, Guizot, C9 te pudilg against the stricture 
curtall the period fixed for the tutal extinction of the corn | Of @ Dewspaper. A High dipl unatic functionary ouzlit 
laws. The friends of peace and progression, on this{to be abovethis “The Times returns to the charge, and 
side of the water.—hope earnestly and sincerely hope— |scarifies Mr. King ounmercituby. Mr. King’s letter ts 
that the new policy will bind America tous by the tiesof}rheturical ant inflated, that oi M. Guigot brief, cold, 
amity, brotherhood, aud interest, and that the iniserable | and to the point. A press of matter yesterday bas 
squabbling about a barren waste will give way to inure | crowded out this correspondence, the coraprehension of 
: which would have beea incomplete without the article 


’ : auc ; ” 
liberal, civilized, and compreliensive views. wou ~ 
: - ‘ from the ‘Tunes, wheh provoked it, and the rejoinder.” 
Markets. ‘The modification of duties proposed in par- 


Other articles are in the like vein. 

Amongst the changes in the duties as proposed, we | he my : 
see bacon, now paying 14s., beef, meat, and pork 8s. liament, as well as in our congress, have had the effect 
per cwt., are to be admitted free, as is also hay and of arresting sales to any exient beyoud the demands ol 

the moment. Prices in England, are tending in the ge- 
neral, rather downwards,—as money is in more request, 


hides. Buckwheat and Indian corn and rice are tu pay 
commands a higher rate of interest, and is cautiously 


ls. per quarter only. ‘Tallow, cheese, clocks, hams, and 
parted wih. The banke negotiate at very short dates 





‘tion to Peels procrastination of the repeal. 


} 


Sturdy repubd- 


anxious to maintain it im 13849, 


¢ 
} . 





hops, are to pay half the duty at present imposed on 
each 





land east: of us 
fit commenced at the south. 


its height later on Sunday. 


‘travelling was of course interrupted. 


France —M. Guizot has noticed the remarks of Mr. | 
He felt svr- | 


the independence of ‘Vexas im 1533, and rendered her} 
Lhe poittical considera. | 
‘There were ai) 


erations the exchange of! diZoyg beyoud meas ire the Mv Ae rriturles—bBugiand, Ris. 
rragee Was tial EXlenaing : 





_—-~— wrens on 








ony, »Adl the war speeches and war publicatione 
here, seen not to have influenced a single speculation 
in co'tons, ia the Mnglish market. For the last ten days 
says the Liverpool papers of the 4ih, the article has been 
depressed, and sales effected only for current demand 
of manufactures. Inferior qualities had delined in price. 
Grain and provisions might be characterised by similar 
remarks, 

Deatus, curing the last week. At Baltimore. 73, of 
which 16 were under one year of ages 19 were free eo. 
lured; 2 slaves; 16 died of consumption; 6 of small pox, 


Wearuer. The slorm, which occurred last week, 
proves to have been one of the severest that has been 
experienced up n the coasts south, and north and east 
of us, fur some years. At Charleston, 8. C., it com- 
menced on Friday afternoon, the 3h. continued during 
the night, and was at its height about 8 cock on Satur- 
day morning. ‘Torrents of rain, accompanied by a tre- 
meidous sea, which beat with such violence upon the 
sione barracades at the battery &c.—that cataracts of 
water were throwo into the streets, which, as weil as 
the gardens and lots, were inundated to the depth of 3 
or 4 feet. The Charleston papers furnish long details of 
injuries, especiaily amongsi the shipping, 

As far north as Wilmington, N. C., the gale was des. 
tructive. From thence along the Chesapeake and to the 
capes of Delaware, the gale was experienced during Sat- 
urday and Sunday, but not violent or destructive. This 
is the third instanee within a few months, that we have 
had this remarkable phenomenon of exceedingly heavy 
storms occurring bot north and south of our latiiude 
withour having them but comparatively very light.— 
On Saturday night Jas, for instance, about midnight, 
we had a heavy wind for two or three hours, but not so 
violent as todo much damage. A slight skiff of snow 
fell. hardly covering the earth. 

The heaviest of the storm however, was to the north 
As usual vith our Atlantic northeasters, 
It was not until Saturday 
night that the gale becam> vivlent at New York, where 
it continued during all Sunday. Further east, it was at 
Within the last ten years, 
the eastern papers ‘ell us, they huve net Had a more vio- 
lent gale. ‘he spow which fell in large flakes was drit- 
ted in places to the depth of ten to fifteen feet. Railroad 
The details of dis- 
aster cecupy columns of (he journals. Many, many ves- 


‘sels have beeu wrecked only part of which will ever be 


heard of. Upon Squam beach, eastern coast of New 
Jersey, ii is ascertained that not less than sixty persons 
have perished, from the wrecks there stranded. 

At Chambersburg Pennsylvania, snow fell to the depta 
of eighteen inches, and at Piusburg ten inches, during 
Saturday night aud Sunday moruing. 

On Thursday nightthe 19th, we had at Baltimore, a 
fallof snow, to the depth of several inches, succeeded 
by a rapid thaw next morning. 


Atapama. State Capital—The legislature have selec- 


istrikingly wilh the warfare of American senators and | ted the town of Montgomery, in the county of that name, 
ve ‘as the capi) of the state. 
ligans iplgh! take, In tiils respect, an example ot forbear: | lings beture the selection was made. 


There were sixteen ballo- 
On the Jast ballot 
the vote stood— Montomery 68; ‘Tusealoosa (‘he present 
capital) 39; Selina 11; Wetumpka 9; Mobile 3. The 
| town of Montgomery was illuminated on the occasion, 
anda great deal of rejoicing took place among the citl- 
zens. 

Tennesser Banks. A bill has passed the Tennessee 
_jegislature ca‘ling in the branches of the state bank at 
| Athens, Clarksville, and Columbia. ‘The president and 
directors of the principal bank are authorized to invest 
tne funds thas withdrawn trom these three branches in 
ihe purchase of state bonds or in banking at the other 
brancies 
| Sinking fund.— A bil has aisu passed the same body 
providing ier as king iued. 

Mant/uclaring resources.—ILu the house of represen: 
tauves on tue 23h ult, Me. McDougal irom the joint 
select conimittee reported on the mauufacturimg resvul- 
‘his report contained a letter from 


ces of "Tennessee. ‘I his 


Mr. 3. D. Morgan, of Nashville, giving an estimate of 
ithe amount of capital invested in manufactures, as fol 





| lowe: 
In the production of iron, $4,100,000 
lu cotiva and wouilen mils 909 000 
la bewp and other factories, 350,000 
$5,320,000 


ries. 
WISCONSIN 
passed the Wisconsin legislature to protect the rights 0 


This letter contains also some judicious remarks 19 
favor of the employment of slave Jabur in euch facto 


Rights of married women.—A_ bill has 


uiarried women; it provides that tney may become p0s- 
sessed of real esiate by descent, bequest, demise, ¥il', 
purchase ur distribution, and «lsu hold in their own right 
real esiate which ihey may have possessed before cover 





ture, and be exempt tron their husbands’ debts. The 
dower of the wile in the real estate of which the husband 
dies seized is likewise exempted from liabiluy on account 
of the husband’s delts, the control and management of 
the wife’s estate is in the husband, as heretofore. 4” 
ease of the wife’s death, such property descends to te 
juint issue, and if there be none, then to her husband 
and his heirs. 


Texas. Lead mines.—Have been discovered on a Ur 
hutary of the ‘I'rinity river, west of Dallas, 1a Pexas- 
‘Tho extensive region of country extending from the Tr 
nity to the San Saba Valley is supposed to contain valu 
ble lead mines. 
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